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No man in New Hampshire, during 
the past twenty years, has been more 
prominently known in the politics of the 
State than he whose name appears above. 
One of the original organizers of the Re- 
publican party in the State, Mr. Rollins 
has been one of the most active, and, in 
fact, the leading manager of the party 
organization, down to the present time— 
commander-in-chief, as it were, of its 
forces in all the sharp contests with the 
opposing or Democratic party. A brief 
outline of the career of one who has been 
thus prominent in active politics, and 
who has also attained high official dis- 
tinction, cannot fail to be of interest to 
men of all parties. 

The Rollins family is one of the oldest 
and most numerous in the State. In 
southeastern New Hampshire the Rol- 
lins name has been prominent in the his- 
tory of almost every town. Particularly 
is this the case in the region about Do- 
ver, from the seaboard to Lake Winni- 
piseogee. Most, if not all, the represen- 
tatives of the name in this region, and 
among them the subject of our sketch, 
are the descendants of James Rollins (or 
Ravlins, as the namé was then and for a 


long time subsequently spelled, and is 
now by some branches of the family), 
who came to America in 1632, with the 
first settlers of Ipswich, Mass., and who, 
ten or twelve years afterward, located 
in that portion of old Dover known as 
** Bloody Point,” now embraced in the 
town of Newington, where he died about 
1690. From a history of the Rollins fam- 
ily—descendants of this James Rawlins— 
compiled by John R. Rollins of Law- 
rence, we find that its representatives 
suffered their full share in the privations 
and sacrifices incident to the firm estab- 
lishment of the colony, and performed 
generous public service in the early In- 
dian and French wars and the great rev- 
olutionary contest. Ichabod, the eldest 
son of James Rawlins, and from whom 
Edward H.is a direct descendant, was 
waylaid and killed by a party of Indians, 
while on the way from Dover to Oyster 
River (now Durham), with one John 
Bunker, May 22, 1707. Thomas, the sec- 
ond son of James, who subsequently be- 
came a resident of Exeter, was a mem- 
ber of the famous ‘dissolved Assembly” 
of 1683, who took up arms under Ed- 
ward Gove and éndeavored to incite an 
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insurrection against the tyrannical Cran- 
field, then Royal Governor. This Ed- 
werd Gove, who, failing in his object, 
surrendered at the persuasion of his 
friends, was the only man in New Hamp- 
shire who ever received the sentence of 
death for high treason, which was pro- 
nounced by the renowned Maj. Waldron, 
Chief Justice of the special court com- 
missioned for the trial. In the bill pre- 
sented by the grand jury, Gove and eight 
others, including Thomas Rawlins, were 
presented for high treason, but we do 
not learn that any but Gove were tried; 
ecrtainly he was the only one sentenced, 
and he was subsequently pardoned and 
had his estates restored. 

Another of the family who fell a vic- 
tim to Indian malignity was Aaron Raw- 
lins, a son of Thomas above mentioned, 
who lived on a plantation at the lower 
falls of the Piscasick (now Newmarket), 
whose house was attacked by the Indians 
on the night of August 29, 1723, and he 
and his eldest daughter were killed, after 
a valiant defence. His wife and two 
younger children, a son and daugh- 
ter, were taken captive and carried to 
Canada. Mrs. Rawlins was redeemed 
after a few years. The son was adopted 
by the Indians and ever after lived with 
them, while the daughter married a 
French Canadian. 

There were from twenty-five to thirty 
descendants of James Rawlins, of the 
fourth and fifth generation, engaged in 
active service in the patriot cause during 
the revolutionary war. Some ofthe more 
prominent of these were John Rollins of 
Newmarket, who served at Bunker Hill 
and throughout the war; Joseph Rollins 
of Nobleboro, Me., wounded at Benning- 
ton, and present at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne; Jotham and Nicholas Rollins of 
Stratham, the former a Lieutenant at 
Bunker Hill, and the latter a Captain at 
Stillwater and Saratoga; and John Rol- 
lins of Rochester, who was in the disas- 
trous fight at Hubbardton. This John 
Rollins settled in Alton, was a promi- 
nent citizen, held a Colonel’s commission 
in the militia, and died in 1847, aged 91 
years. We find tke Rollinses prominent 
in the early history of Rochester. Ed- 
ward Rollins, of the third generation 
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from James, settled early in that town, 
where he built a large garrison house 
near the lower end of what is now the 
main street of Rochester village. He was 
a leading citizen and selectman. His son 
Edward was one of the foundersand first 
members of the Methodist church in that 
place. Another son, Samuel, was a sol- 
dier inthe Revolution and was present 
at the capture of Ticonderoga. 

Among the first settlers of that portion 
of Dover which subsequently became 
Somersworth was Jeremiah Rollins, the 
only son of Ichabod, heretofore men- 
tioned as Slain by the Indians. He was 
one of the petitioners for the incorpora- 
tion of Somersworth as a separate par- 
ish. He died a few years previous to the 
Revolution, leaving several daughters, 
but only one son, Ichabod Rollins, who 
became an active champion of the Revo- 
lutionary cause, was a member of the 
Conventions at Exeter in April, May and 
December, 1775, and served as a member 
of the Committee appointed to prepare a 
plan of providing ways and means for 
furnishing troops, and also as a member 
of the Committee of supplies, the princi- 
pal labor upon which was performed by 
himself and Timothy Walker of Concord. 
He was a member of the Convention 
which resolved itself into an independent 
State government, Jan. 5, 1776, and 
served in the Legislature in October fol- 
lowing. He was the first Judge of Pro- 
bate under the new government, holding 
the office from 1776 to 1784. He was sub- 
sequently a member of the Executive 
Council, and died in 1800. From this 
eminent citizen the town of Rollinsford, 
formed from the portion of Somersworth 
in which he resided, received its name. 
He stands midway in the direct line of 
descent from James Rawlins to Edward 
H.—the great grandfather of Edward H., 
and the great grandson of James. He 
had four sons, of whom James, the third, 
was the grandfather of Edward H. John 
Rollins, the eldest of the sons, was the 
grandfather of Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, a 
prominent citizen, who was Judge of 
Probate for the County of Strafford from 
1857 to 1866, and whose son, Edward 
Ashton Rollins, was Speaker of the 
N. H. House of Representatives in 1861 




















and 1862. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue under President Johnson, and is 
now President of the Centennial Bank at 
Philadelphia, though still holding his 
residence in Somersworth. 

James Rollins, grandfather of Edward 
H., settled upon the farm in Rollinsford 
which has since remained the family 
homestead. He was the father of thir- 
teen children, seven sons and six daugh- 
ters. Of these Datiel Rollins, the eighth 
child, born May 30,1797, who married 
Mary. eldest daughter of Ebenezer Plum- 
mer of Rollinsford, was the father of Ed- 
ward H. He succeeded to the home- 
stead, but taking the ‘‘Maine fever,” 
which was for atime prevalent in this 
section, sold out, with a view to making 
his home in that State. He soon repent- 
ed his action, and, returning, repurchased 
that portion of the homestead lying east 
of the highway, and erected a dwelling 
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opposite the old family mansion, where 
he lived a life of sturdy industry, rearing 
a family of six children, four sons and 
two daughters, and died Jan. 7. 1864. 
EpWARD H. ROLLINS was the eldest 
of the children. He was born Oct. 3, 
1824, being now about fifty-three years 
of age. He lived at home, laboring upon 
the farm in the summer season, attend- 
ing the district school in winter, and get- 
ting an occasional term's attendance at 
the South Berwick Academy and Frank- 
lin Academy in Dover, until seyenteen 
years of age, when he went to Concord 
and engaged as druggist’s clerk in the 
well-known apothecary store of John Me- 
Daniels. He retained his situation some 
three or four years, industriously apply- 
ing himself to the details of the business. 
He then went to Boston, where he was 
engaged in similar service until 1847, 
when, having thoroughly mastered the 
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business, he returned to Concord and 
went into trade on his own account, soon 
building up a large aud successful busi- 
ness. After the great fire in 1851, he 
bought the land and erected what is 
known as Rollins’ Block, north of the 
Eagle Hotel, one of the stores being oc- 
cupied by his own business. Of this 
property he still retains the ownership. 

{n politics Mr. Rollins was originally 
a Webster Whig, and acted with the 
Whig party upon becoming a voter. In 
the Presidential election of 1852, how- 
ever, like many other New Hampshire 
men who had never before acted with the 
Democracy, he cast his vote for the 
Pierce electoral ticket, and at the subse- 
quent March election he also supported 
Nathaniel B. Baker, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, for whom it may 
be said he entertained feelings of strong 
friendship and high personal regard. Up 
to this time Mr. Rollins had taken no ac- 
tive part in politics, and but for the 
sharp contest over the slavery question 
which soon developed, signalized by the 
repeal of the Missouri Cornpromise and 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
he might, perhaps, have continued to 
this day voting with the Democracy in 
the elections, and quietly dispensing med- 
icines in the good city of Concord. 

Dissatisfied with the course of the Ad- 
ministration, and strongly opposed to 
the extension of slavery, or any meas- 
ures rendering its extension possible, 
(although, by the way, it appears from 
the family history that his ancestors in 
colonial times were slave-holders to 
some extent, even including the Hon. 
Ichabod Rollins of the Revolutionary 
era), he acted no farther with the Demo- 
cratic party, and upon the inception of 
the American, or so-called Know-Noth- 
ing movement, in the winter of 1854-5, 
he entered into it, attracted somewhat, 
it may be, by its novelty, and also by the 
idea that it might be (as it proved) in- 
strnmental in the defeat of the Democ- 
racy. 

From this time Mr. Rollins was an ac- 
tive politician. He labored effectively in 
perfecting the new party organization, 
taking therein the liveliest interest. At 


the March election he was chosen to the 
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Legislature from Ward 4, and served ef- 
fieiently in that body as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee. The next year 
witnessed the fusion of the American or 
Know Nothing organization with the 
new Republican party, which object Mr. 
Rollins was largely instrumental in se- 
curing. The talent which he had al- 
ready developed, as a political organizer 
made his services eminently desirable as 
acampaign manager, and he was made 
Chairman of the first State Central Com- 
mittee of the Republican party, a posi- 
tion which he held continuously until his 
election to Congress in 1861, and in which, 
as the Democratic leaders well know, he 
exhibited a wapacity for thorough organ- 
ization—a mastery of campaign work, in 
general and in detail, seldom equaled and 
certainly never surpassed. And here it 
may be said, as itis generally conceded 
by well informed men in both parties, 
that the Republican party owes more, for 
its repeated and almost continual success- 
es in the closely contested elections of 
this State, from 1856 to 1877, to the la- 
bors of Mr. Rollins than those of any 
other man. 

Re-elected to the Legislature in March, 
1856, Mr. Rollins was chosen Speaker of 
the House, ably discharging the labori- 
ous duties of the office, to which he was 
again elected the following year. 

Mr. Rollins was chairman of the New 
Hampshire delegation in the Republican 
National Convention at Chicago in 1860, 
havihg been chosen a delegate at large in 
the State Convention, with but a single 
vote in opposition. Inthe close contest 
between the friends of Lincoln and Sew- 
ard in that Convention the New Hamp- 
shire delegation supported Lincoln from 
the first, and was strongly instrumental 
in securing his nomination. Here it may 
be said that Mr. Rollins had become (as 
he ever remained), an ardent admirer of 
Lincoln, and it was through his efforts 
that the services of the latter were se- 
cured upon the stump in this State dur- 
ing the previous winter in the series of 
memorable campaign speeches which won 
for him the sincere admiration, and se- 
cured him the personal support of the 
New Hampshire Republicans. 

In 1861, Mr. Rollins was nominated by 
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his party as candidate for Representative 
in Congress from the Second District, 
and was elected over the Democratic can- 
didate, the late Chief Justice SamuekD, 
Bell, by a majority of about one thou- 
sand votes. He was re-elected in 1863, 
and again in 1865, the Democratic candi- 
date the former year being Col. John H. 
George; and the latter, Hon. Lewis W. 
Clark, now Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Rollins’ Congression- 
al career covered the exciting period of 
the late civil war and subsequent recon- 
struction, and it is sufficient to say that 
he was, throughout, a zealous supporter 
of the most advanced Republican meas- 
ures. Engaging little in debate, he was 
an industrious member of the Commit- 
tees upon whica he was assigned, serving 
asa member of the Committee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia. as Chairman of the 
Committee on Accounts, and a member 


of the Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures, by which latter Committee, during 
his service, a vast amount of labor was 
performed, especially in the investiga- 
tion of the management of the Boston 
and New York Custom Houses, involving 


the operations of the ‘“*blockade rugi- 
ners” during the war. 

In view of Mr. Rollins’ subsequent in- 
timate connection with the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, it may be proper to 
remark, that he was a firm opponent of 
and voted against the measure adopted 
July, 1864, doubling the land grant of 
this Company, and making the goyern- 
ment security a first instead of second 
mortgage upon the road. This fact will 
ever be remembered to his credit by 
those who regard the adoption of that 
measure as the consummation of a gi- 
gantic scheme of public robbery. 

In 1869 he was chosen Secretary, and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, having for some time previous, 
after the expiration of his Congressional 
service, acted as agent of the Company 
at Washington, in the transactton of 
business with the government, and es- 
pecially in the reception of the subsidy 
bonds. In 1871 he was elected Secretary 
and Treasurer, and remained in the of- 
fice of the Company at Boston, diligent- 
ly attending to the duties of his position 
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until March last, though retaining his 
residence at Concord, and devoting suf- 
ficient attention to our State politics to 
make it extremely disagreeable for the 
Democracy, as well as some of his rivals 
in the Republican party. 

Mr. Rollins’ name was presented by 
his friends for the nomination for U.S. 
Senator in the Republican caucus in 
June, 1866. On the first ballot Mr. Rol- 
lins had 36 votes. Gen. Marston 36, Mr. 
Patterson 62, and Daniel Clark 72. Grad- 
ually Mr. Rollins’ friends finding his 
nomination improbable, united with the 
supporters of Mr. Patterson, diverting 
others in the same direction, so that on 
the fourth ballot Mr. Patterson was nom- 
inated. On the expiration of Senator 
Patterson’s term Mr. Rollins was the 
leading candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Patterson for the succession, and on the 
first ballot in caucus received 67 votes to 
60 for all others except Patterson. But, 
as is frequently the case in such contests, 
various influences, personal jealousy and 
rivalry, not the least, conspired to defeat 
all the prominent candidates, and the re- 
sult was the nomination of’one whose 
name had not even been dreamed of by 
his strongest friends in that connection 
twenty-four hours before—Mr. Bain- 
bridge Wadleigh, present incumbent of 
the Senatorial office. This result was, of 
course, a strong disappointment to Mr. 
Rollins’ friends, and scarcely a fair return 
for his invaluable party services, but he 
could afford to “bide his time.” “On 
the choice of a successor to Senator Cra- 
gin, last year, he was nominated as the 

tepublican candidate, (that party still 
having the majority.) receiving 109 out 
of 217 votes cast on the first ballot, the 
exact number necessary to a choice. The 
opposition, however, was entirely ** scat- 
tering,” the greatest number of votes re- 
ceived by any other candidate being 21 
for Orren C. Moore. Mr. Rollins took 
his seat in the Senate at the extra session 
last spring, being assigned to the Com- 
mittees on District of Columbia, Contin- 
gent Expenses and Manufactures, but a 
revision of the Committees at the ap- 
proaching session of Congress may per- 
haps change his assignment. 

Mr. Rollins was united in marriage, 
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February 13,1849, with Miss Ellen E. 
West, daughter of John West of Con- 
cord. Her mother, Mrs. West, was a 
daughter of Gen. John Montgomery, a 
prominent citizen of Haverhill, well 
known in public affairs. To this union 
there have been born five children—four 
sons and one daughter—Edward W., born 
November 25, 1850; Mary Helen, Sep- 
tember 4, 1853; Charles Montgomery, 
February 27, 1856; Frank West, Febru- 
ary 24, 1860; Montgomery, August 25, 
1867. The second son, Charles Mont- 
gomery, died at the age of five years. 
The other children survive. ‘The eldest 
son, Edward W.., is a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Technology at Boston, and was 
for five years the engineer and cashier of 
the Colorado Central Railroad. He is 
now engaged in business as a broker in 
Denver, Colorado. Frank W., the sec- 
ond surviving son, now seventeen years 
of age, has, this month, entered the In- 
stitute from which his elder brother grad- 
uated. It will thus be seen that Mr. Rol- 
lins believes in practical education for 
his sons. The daughter is unmarried, 
and remains at home with her parents 
and younger brother. Retaining his 
home in Concord. where he owns a resi- 
dence, and has always lived the greater 
portion of the year, Mr. Rollins has for 
some time past had his summer home 
upon the old place in Rollinsford, where 
he was reared, and which came into his 
possession after the death of his father 
in 1864. Here he has made many im- 
provements, bringing the land into a 
superior state of cultivation, and thor- 
oughly remodeling and repairing the 
house a year or two since, making it one 
of the most attractive summer residences 
in this region. The place is located but 
little over a mile from the city of Dover, 
where Mr. Rollins goes for post office 
and general business accommodations, 
so that in the summer time he is almost 
regarded asa Dover citizen. This sea- 
son he has established telephonic com- 
munication between his house and the 
office of the Atlantic and Pacitic Tele- 
graph Companyin Dover. Mr. Roilins’ 


mother is still living in her old home, and 
her youngest daughter, unmarried, re- 
mains with her, 
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In religious faith Mr. Rollins was rear- 
ed a Congregationalist, and when in Rol- 
linsford, he attends worship at the First 
Parish or ** Corner” church, in Dover, 
where Rev. Dr. Spalding officiates. Mrs. 
Rollinsis an Episcopalian,and in Concord 
the family attend upon the services of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church. He has long 
been a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
of the Blazing Star Lodge, Trinity Chap- 
ter, and Mt. Horeb Commandery at Con- 
cord, having holden the position of Emi- 
nent Commander in the latter. 

Mr. Rollins was one of the moving 
spirits in the organization of the First 
National Bank at Concord, a large stock- 
holder, and a member of the First Board 
of Directors, but withdrew, and disposed 
of his stock sometime since. He sold 
his drug business at Concord to his broth- 
er, John F. Rollins, many years ago, 
when his Congressional and other duties 
required his entire attention. ‘The latter 
has also since disposed of the business, 
and now resides upon Ft. George Island 
at the mouth of St. John’s River on the 
eoast of Florida, of which he and Sena- 
tor Rollins are the principal owners. 
This island is a most romantic locality, 
and is the subject of a very interesting 
illustrated sketch in a recent number of 
Scribner's Magazine, by Julia B. Dodge. 
It embraces about twelve hundred acres 
of land,and seems to be excellently adapt- 
ed to orange culture, in which its pro- 
prietors have engaged. The climate is 
delightful, and far superior to that of the 
mainland, so that Mr. Rollins, (John F.) 
who went south for the benefit of his 
health, finds it a most agreeable as well 
as romantic residence. 

From intense and continued applica- 
tion to business, Senator Rollins found 
himself, last spring, in very poor health. 
Finding medicines of little avail, by the 
advice of physicians he has engaged dur- 
ing the present season, in physical labor 
upon his farm, where he was wont to 
take similar exercise in his boyhood days, 
and he me the change not without the 
desired result. His health is greatly im- 
proved, and he will take his place in the 
Senate at the coming session with that 
renewed bodily and mental vigor which 


will enable him efficiently to discharge 
the duties of his high position. 
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BY A. J. 


It may not be generally known, and 
if known, not fully realized, that we have 
many penal statutes against stealing, 
while we have only one against lying. 
The penalty for lying, under an oath, 
perjury, is imprisonment and hard labor 
in the state prison. Constructively, the 
penalty for slander may be for lying. 
This is so in most if not all the states in 
the Union; all, undoubtedly. The rea- 
son is obvious. The object of this law 
is simply the protection of the state. 
The reasoning leading to the enactment 
of such a statute is equally plain. It is 
an accepted fact that nearly every man 
and woman has some religious belief 
closely inwoven with a code of morals, 
and that this belief and status of moral- 
ity recognizes lying as a sin, which sin is 
punishable in this life or the oneto come. 
‘Lhe natural fear, premonition or presen- 
timent of punishment, or else that branch 
of ethics which teaches usto do right for 
the sake of right, has been utilized by 
law-givers for the purpose of assisting 
the state in ferreting out crime. Thus 
it is seen that lying, so far as legal en- 
actments go, is a lesser crime than theft. 

The Bible says, if not in so many 
words, ‘all men are liars.”” The sacred 
writers knew this; the profane writers 
knew it; everybody knows it. And why, 
in the words of Artemas Ward, ‘is this 
thus.” 

To discriminate closely, we shall see 
that stealing directly relates to some- 
thing material. The sequel is clear. Al- 
though we profess the more highly to 
esteem what is spiritual, we really do, so 
far as concerns the present tense, prize 
the material over the spiritual. Why? 
Because itis on the material that we 
live, exist, grow strong, Overcome ob- 
stacles and subdue the earth and the 
world. We can live without the zsthet- 
ic, but we cannot live without the ma- 
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terial—that part of earth which is earthy 
—that portion of life which is really 
dross, which moth and rust do cor- 
rupt, and which thieves do break in and 
steal. On this we have subsisted and 
been sustained since Adam left Paradise, 
notwithstanding Jesus said ‘*take no 
thought for the morrow, neither what 
ye shall eat or what ye shall drink.” 
Such injunction was simply intended to 
strengthen a faith inthe divine benifi- 
cence. Assuredly so, for it is the law of 
the world that the improvident are usu- 
ally the world’s vagabonds unless they 
inherit a home or means to provide one. 
Understand us not to say that the spirit- 
ual and moral welfare of mankind is un- 
important, and that it leads not to a 
higher ambition and nobler deeds. It 
does, and without this god-like comple- 
ment of man’s complete nature he is but 
a clod. Nevertheless, the material 
comes first, even tothe lips of the in- 
fant, to the youth, the vigorous man, and 
to every one with organs for digestion 
and secretion. 

Inasmuch, then, as the material is the 
cord that binds us to earth, the link that 
connects the infinities of the past to the 
future, the laws of nations and states 
must both protect the material and its 
uses, or the bandits’ law that “might 
makes right” will be our only law; the 
strong will overpower the weak and the 
weak will inevitably die of starvation. 
The laws prohibiting stealing are so- 
ciety’s protection against itself. With- 
out penal statutes for the punishment of 
theft there could be no society; at least, 
not without a moral miracle such as 
would bring the millennium in an hour 
or a day; for the reason that the animal 
has not been so far eliminated from man 
that he will not rob his neighbor. 

One of the earliest laws was the Mo- 
saic law, ‘thou shalt not steal,” and this 
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was doubtless an old Egyptian law. 
Even the laws in regard to the worship 
of a Ged or Gods were intended for the 
building up of the material prosperity 
of the state, this law being closely 
linked with the laws in regard to offer- 
ings made with orin religious ceremony ; 
for it must be borne in mind that 
much of what was offered was for the 
benefit of the priesthood and the rulers. 
Jesus had full knowledge of this fact 
when rebuking the Jews and comparing 
them to ‘“‘whited sepulchers.” To this 
day the gifts or offerings to the church 
of Rome are a part of the priestly per- 
quisites; andin saying this we are not 
treading upon sectarianism or creed. 
Any religion that inculcates the payment 
in coin or goods for the pardon of sins 
is amonopoly of god-given rights and 
privileges—a subversion of God's law, 
and such monopoly is stealing. 

It has been held by some _ philoso- 
phers that the amount of property to be 
accumulated by any one individual 
should be regulated by a law of the 
state or nation. Fourier undoubtedly 
believed this; and, assuming that he 
considered it futile to attempt such a 
change in state laws, he was the founder 
of a society, the underlying principle of 
which was that all should work for the 
common weal, and the purse of the so- 
ciety should be open to all, regulated by 
certain by-laws. It is well known that 
Horace Greeley was a Fourierite, and 
that the Tribune was conducted,to a cer- 
tain extent, on the principles of Four- 
ierism, one of which is that the fruits of 
toil and the products of the earth should 
be equally divided in society. Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne and others, once -estab- 
lished what was known as ‘* Brook 
Farm,” near Boston, which farm, or 
farms, were managed somewhat after the 
method of Fourier. These men, many 
of them eminent, vainly endeavored to 
obtain by social laws what could not be 
hoped for through legislation. The 
Oneida Community in New York state 
is based on the same plan, with * free 
love” thrown in; and forthe information 
of those who may not chance to know, 
we will state that this Oneida Communi- 
ty is a financial success. There is no 
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marriage or giving in marriage. Two 
general rules seem to govern all action. 
One is an equal or just division of 
the products and profits, and the other is 
to lead a pure life and entail health rath- 
erthan disease. Therefore, cohabitation 
betweeen the sexes is only permitted 
when the woman requests of the Presi- 
dent or executive officer, that she may 
receive the embraces of the man of her 
choice. Further than this it is under- 
stood that this man and woman shall 
avoid, if possible, all chances of an in- 
crease of the census unless it is clear 
that both are perfectly healthy, with 
compatible tempers, and of such com- 
plexion and temperament as the laws of 
physiology require.to ensure healthy off- 
spring. The result isas may be antici- 
pated; very few children are born, and 
these are taken in charge by the Com- 
munity. It should be stated in justice 
to this people that they are strictly tem- 
perate, very frugal, and consequently 
prosperous. Many of them are highly 
educated, being graduates of colleges. 
Since Adam tasted the forbidden fruit, 
nearly every person has stolen unless 
checked by moral laws or legal statutes, 
or both. Society has tried hard, very 
hard, to convince its members that theft 
is wrong, and prove it decidedly un- 
healthy by a punishment no less than 
hanging; nevertheless, men will steal, 
and not long since, a century, perhaps, 
they stole from beside the gallows. 
Man is prone to steal as the sparks are to 
fly upwards; and for the simple reason 
that time and the labors of men with 
honest intentions, have failed to eradi- 
cate this propensity. When speaking of 
these men of honest intentions and cor- 
responding will power, we should re- 
member that such instances are very few 
indeed, andthe men have been martyrs 
to the cause. And here we will pro- 
pound a conundrum. We hear much of 
what is termed honest government: does 
anybody know of an honest government, 
civilized or uncivilized? We will not 
press an answer. We are willing to 
wait for it. Our own government was 
established through and by the purest 
and noblest of motives. Washington 
was an honest man, and many who suc- 














ceeded him were honest; buta President 
cannot fully accomplish what he would. 
Governments are composed of elements, 
and one of the strongest is the stealing 
element which is sure to crop out, and 
sure to be protected by law. This 
proved in our own case to-day. Govern- 
ment claims 100 cents fora dollar, and 
pays to its employes considerably less. 
Ab out 1854 the silver dollar was shrunk 
nearly 20 per ¢ent., and it remains at 
that standard. Itis true it answers all 
the demands of a common medium; but 
when it is sent abroad it goes by its 
weight and fineness, and then we learn 
in sorrow that we have been swindled. 
Other governments have different meth- 
ods of robbing the people. Alltravclers 
in the east can testify to this. Saying 
nothing of England and France, two of 
the most civilized of nations, let us look 
at Egypt. Tourists state that the coun- 
try is, or was, divided into departments, 
upon a basis of abstraction, and under 
the leadership of a Chief of Thieves. 
This Chief is responsible to government, 
and all who steal professionally must 
give in their names and keep said Chief 
informed of the ‘*swag” they have pock- 
eted. When a traveler's goods are 
missed he applies to government; he is 
turned over to the Chief of ‘Thieves, and 
a full description of property lost being 
given him, he is blankly told he can have 
his property, less twenty-five per cent., for 
the trouble to the government in stealing 
and restoring the same to the rightful 
owner. That is the way fat’ geese are 
plucked who go to see the pyramids ; the 
poor ones escape. Not soin France. A 
man can recover a lead pencil there, if 
he will but wait for the police to act, and 
the pencil comes back without cost. But 
one of the greatest of small curses that 
afflicts all eastern nations is the support 
ot the churcleby taxation. Providential- 
ly, America is free of such a burden, 
grievous to be borne. 

Setting aside minor thefts of govern- 
ments, or great thefts on a minor scale, 
we must not forget that the great, the 
magnificent game of all governments is to 
steal from each other. Germany was 


is 


not satistied with stealing a couple of 
provinces from Denmark, but her neces. 
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sities required Alsace and Lorraine from 
France. But then, it should be remem- 
bered that the first Napoleon stole all of 
Germany and nearly all of Europe, the 
fires and snows of Russia only prevent- 
ing. Russia now attempts making a 
meal of Turkey (old pun) by seemingly a 
atacit understanding among the great 
powers to allow it. Placing in the back- 
ground wars and rumors of wars, why 
was all Europe mad for discovery after 
Columbus opened the way to the New 
World? Simply for plunder. No Span- 
iard, Frenchman or Englishman early 
came hither to cultivate the peaceful arts. 
Going back of this, what are and have 
been all wars, or nearly all except our 
Revolution, but wars for plunder and 
robbery? ‘The wars of the Bible were 
for aggrandizement by the occupancy of 
lands, the capture of goods and chattels 
and handsome women; and now we of 
the world are not so far advanced by one 
thousand years as we would have been 
had not the Dark Ages fallen to the lot 
This incubus upon 
progress seems to have been divine jus- 
tice, a punishment for governmental sins, 
for remember that nearly all great sins 
are the sins of government. ‘The people 
are generally right and governments gen- 
erally wrong. ‘The latter holds the weal 
and woe of the former in its keeping; it 
gives prosperity or inflicts adversity, and 
if government does not give prosperity 
and remunerative employment to those 
under its care, in this enlightened age, it 
must find them homes in prisons and 
workhouses; for proof, study the 
“strikes.” Railroads, the telegraph and 
ethics have so civilized the world that 
wolesale starvation is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The stealing of the present day must 
be classed as one of the fine arts. We 
mean by this that a sort of wholesale 
robbery is perpetrated by one individual 
on another, by the people on the govern- 
ment, by the government on the peo- 
ple, and by governments on each other. 
The latter is sometimes dignified by the 
name of diplomacy. Oriental nations re- 
warded smart thieves. A story runs 
thus: An old man was employed by the 
king to build a house for the safe-keep- 
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ing of his jewels. The builder skillfully 
laid a stone that could be easily removed 
by himself. Just before the building was 
completed, the old man died. Before 
death, he called his two sons to him and 
imparted the secret as a legacy. Pres- 
ently the king found his jewels depart- 
ing. He set a trap, and one night, as the 
sons were busy removing valuables, the 
younger son was caught. Not daunted, 
the older son, at the request of the 
younger, cut off the younger son’s head, 
so that discovery should be impossible. 
The mother learned the terrible fact, and 
ordered her remaining son to get the 
body, under penalty of her informing 
the king if he did not. The son now put 
his wits to work. and loading an ass 
with wine, sojourned in the vicinity of 
the building of a night and succeeded in 
filling the guardsmen with wine, and 
while they were drunk he entered and 
removed and saved the body of his broth- 
er. This trick appeared so clever that 
the king offered his daughter in marriage 
to the man who did it if he would come 
forward. The son did so, and obtained 
the daughter, full pardon and an honor- 
able position. This is only one of sever- 
al instances where kings have richly re- 
warded skillful robbers; one, indeed, 
afterwards himself became king at the 
decease of his master. 

If we mistake not, very little improve- 
ment has been made on the practice of 
the oriental kings; at least, we do not 
half punish our big thieves. But mod- 
ern stealing is as different from ancient 
as the locomotion of the present day is 
from that of fifty years since, when 
wooden axletrees and linch-pins were as 
common as pod augers, flint-lock mus- 
kets and spinniug wheels. This is the 
modus operandi: We start the big scheme 
of a Pacific railroad. We vote to loan a 
company of men many millions of mon- 
ey and give them land enough for a 
small kingdom, and then take a mort- 
gage on the road as fast as it is built, for 
our security. These are first mortgage 
bonds. The company then claim they 
eannot build the railroad without many 
more millions, asserting that there are 
Rocky Mountains where it is simply 
prairie and desert, and hence we loan 
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them more millions. For this we take 
second mortgage bonds. After a while 
we start what is known as the Credit 
Mobilier and swindle the government out 
of the whole.money, and then try to 
swindle it out of the interest. Worst of 
all, some of our apparently devout Con- 
gressmen perjure themselves, after being 
accused of participating in the crime. 
This is only one case. Look at that 
prince of stockbrokers, Jim Fisk, Jr. 
But there is one thing to Fisk, Jr.’s 
credit. All know how England robbed 
and abused us during the war (not as a 
government but as a people), how they 
furnished the enemy with supplies, ran 
the blockade and fitted out men of war to 
prey upon our commerce. Well, Jim 
Fisk, Jr., turned out to be one instru- 
ment of retributive justice on our fat and 
sleek cousin across the ‘*muckle deep.” 
To understand the situation we must re- 
alize that all the brokers and gold gam- 
blers in New York almost invariably 
know what is transpiring in the country, 
and particularly in Washington. They 
know toa dollar what bills the govern- 
ment has to pay and when they mature, 
and they make this knowledge pay them. 
Fisk, Jr., knew that in all human and 
ndilitary probability, as early as March, 
1865, the war must close soon. The At- 
lantic cable was paralyzed and would 
not work. Here was a chance for a 
thieving genius. What did James Fisk, 
Jr., do? Simply place a swift-going 
steamer in the harbor of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, with orders to keep steam up 
night and day. On this steamer, or at 
the telegraph office, he put his agent, 
with orders to steam immediately to 
Liverpool when he, Fisk, Jr.,  tele- 
graphed him. The agent did so. | Ar- 
rived at Liverpool, he took cars for Lon- 
don and in two or three days he sold two 
or three million dollars’ worth of Con- 
federate bonds—then worth about four 
cents a pound for old rags or paper 
stock. Even if it be sinful, there is pleas- 
ure in contemplating that swindle. Jim 
Fisk, Jr., certainly was to modern 
finance—alias speculation and robbery— 
what Shakespeare was to Elizabethan 
literature. He had genius. 

Once upon atime there was a **Down 

















East speculation,” which may be remem- 


bered by the older inhabitants. Hard- 
working farmers swapped their farms 
for one in the eastern part of Maine, 
which was worthless. ‘Tradesmen and 
others were ruined. This, however, was 
only a small steal, compared to later 
speculations. Study the operations in 
Chicago and Galena railroad stock; in 
Michigan Central, Erie, and, nearer 
home, in the Eastern Railroad stock. 
What magnificent bonanzas some of our 
New Hampshire fellows have made out 
of railroads. The conductors do not do 
all the stealing. In many instances the 
getting of charters for railroads that nev- 
er can pay for themselves is a species of 
legal stealing, or what amounts to the 
same thing. A few rich and influential 
men concoct a scheme to build a railroad, 
petition the Legislature and get a char- 
ter; next they manage to induce towns 
to vote to take a large amount of stock. 
In most cases the substantial farmer, 
who has not a govudly amount of wood 
and timber, is robbed by subsequent tax- 
ation. This is now stopped by constitu- 
tionalamendment. ‘There is also a spe- 
cies of legislation which is legalized rob- 
berv, known as special legislation, legis- 
lation in favor of certain parties who de- 
sire to build mills or work-shops,exempt- 
ing the same from taxation. Such a 
plan works admirably when taxation 
falls equally on the smalland large own- 
ers of property, but unhappily the great- 
er burden generally falls on those least 
benefited. Too often, parties start a 
good business under such auspices and 
run afew months or years at most and 
then fail, or, more politely, ‘*suspend,” 
and who gets bitten? Largely the farm- 
er and mechanic. 

There are laws against gambling and 
games of chance. Now and then you 
read in your daily of a descent upon 
gamblers and the taking of an hundred 
or two dollars worth of tools and mate- 
rials. But what police can disturb a 
stock board or the gold board? Look at 
Black Friday. In all the annals of gamb- 
ling no day equalled that. Why. may be 
asked, cannot government, a government 
framed under the benign influences of 
the Christian religion, lift an arm to stay 
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a robbery that bankrupts thousands and 
disturbs our finances for months. As 
well ask if Germany would dare arrest a 
Rothschild if he stole a horse. The Roths- 
childs can make peace or war. So can 
the stock-brokers and the bond-holders 
in this country. We owe those fellows 
too much to trouble them. We can only 
let the ‘* bulls” and ** bears” devour each 
other. Gambling isthe artistic branch 
of robbery. Itis sheep stealing with the 
mutton smell taken out, even as hog’s 
lard is made into first rate bear’s grease 
by apothecaries and perfumers. Gamb- 
ling is a fine art. High gambling is 
played with stocks, politics, cards, dice, 
etc. The best players with the latter are 
found in Europe; and the gambling is 
high so long as the play is legitimate, 
that is, confined to the rules, and it lasts 
till the party who loses is out of money; 
sometimes longer, for gamblers in a past 
age have gambled away their liberty for 
aterm of years. Low gambling is when 
the cards are marked, the dice loaded, 
ete. Lords and.ladies are not expected 
to indulge in low gambling. They are, 
however, allowed to deal in mining 
stocks and in confederate bonds, in our 
own U.S. Bonds, and they have made 
fortunes by it. The South Sea Bubble 
speculation was one of the greatest Eu- 
ropeans ever engaged in, and one of the 
most disastrous. ‘Those who are curious 
in such matters will find it an interesting 
study to grapple with a few problems in 
small stealing—stealing almost micros- 
copic. One is by the skillful use of the 
postage stamp. You will find hundreds 
of advertisements for the cure of con- 
sumption or other disease; how to make 
your fortune; $100 per month and ex- 
penses paid, etc. Generally the adver- 
tisement is read with small wonder, and 
no more is thought of it. Just investi- 
gate by writing. Be sure to send stamp. 
The retired physician or clergyman who 
once ** resided in India” will send you a 
prescription. Among the simples or in- 


gredients will be found one of a strange 
and unheard of name which no apothe- 
cary or pharmaceutist ever dreamed of. 
You write the doctor or clergyman, and 
he replies that if you will send him a dol- 
lar, or two or five dollars—notwithstand- 
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ing the article is very scarce—he can get 
it for you. You send the money and the 
article comes with an express bill, which 
you pay, On opening the 
package you learn to your disgust that 
the said ‘purely vegetable” ingredient 
grows wild in your garden or pasture. 
The occult part of this transaction is that 
your Boston or New York would-be ben- 
efactor has fixed a new name to pig- weed 
or yellow dock. You next send your 
stamp to the fellow who wants you to 
get suddenly rich. He sends a reply by 
return of mail that he willsend you a 
book by Expuess, telling you how to 
make the aforesaid fortune if you will re- 
mit him $2.00; and, strange to say, hun- 
dreds do send the $2.00, if you don't. 
But the best of the game is the stamp 
pays the advertiser handsomely, for he 
gets hundreds inaday. He makes money 
out of a three cent fraud. 

During the late war the government 
was cheated out of millions by a system 
of fraud which, strange to say, almost 
every one considers “all right.” It should 
not be called a system. It was an epi- 
demic that accompanies war as does the 
raven. It was designated by the slang 
name of ‘*shoddy.” Government was 
supplied with shoddy shoes, shoddy 
stockings, shoddy shirts, shoddy pants, 
shoddy coats, shoddy hats, and shoddy 
men under them, including generals, cor- 
porals and privates. Shoddy rations 
were not uncommon, and shoddy pay 
must have been the rule certainly, when 
gold was at $2.80. This latter was ex- 
cusable, however. The government did 
the best it could. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, almost every one rather endorses 
stealing from government; at least men 
don’t take it to heart and mourn over it, 
though they may swear at times. Men 
don’t realize that he who robs the gov- 
ernment robs himself. The people have 
to pay for all the robberies and the bad 
debts. 

There are menand women who will 
steal simply for the sake of stealing. 
Persons who have enough of this world’s 
goods, want for nothing, and who even 
would be healthier and happier if they 
were obliged to earn their daily bread— 
who cannot pass certain goods and wares 


of course. 
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without pocketing them, hiding them 
beneath a cloak or secreting them in 
some way. A few years since there was 
a lady in Boston—alive now for aught we 
know—who was in the almost weekly 
habit of visiting certain stores and shop- 
lifting. The dealers were requested by 
her husband not to arrest her, but bring 
in the bill and he would settle the same, 
being amply able. A deacon of a church 
in the town of L , Maine, was in the 
habit, all of his life, of going about in 
the night time and stealing chains, hoes, 
shovels, axes, carpenter’s tools, ete. A 
phrenologist happened in town and of- 
fered to examine a head while blindfold- 
ed. ‘This deacon was selected as a sub- 
ject by a committee who believed him 
thoroughly honest. When the phrenolo- 
gist’s hands were placed on the deacon’s 
head, the former suddenly removed them 
and asked not to examine that head. The 
deacon came off the stage; but in the 
course of the evening was sent up again. 
Again the Professor asked to be excused. 
The audience insisted, and he then told 
them the deacon was a thief. The audi- 
ence hissed, and the course of lectures 
was brokenup. A few years after cir- 
cumstances led to the arrest of the dea- 
con. His buildings, on search, were 
found full of stolen goods, such as nam- 
ed. The sad sequel to this story is, the 
deacon committed suicide before the day 
of trial came. 

Franklin said: “If rogues knew the 
advantage attached to the practice of the 
virtues, they would become honest men 
from mere roguery.” This in a measure 
accounts for the growth of honesty in all 
branches of trade. Itis for the interest 
of the dealer to be honest with custom- 
ers, and they will again come to buy. 
Hence the grocer and the butcher are led 
from pecuniary considerations, if from 
none other, to give weight and measure. 
So with all dealers, even to watch deal- 
ers, inasmuch as time is money. The 
better time they give the more money 
they are sure to get in return for time 
sold. We believe it wasa miser who, 
reading the motto ‘*’Time is money,” 
said he would surely be rich in eternity. 

But there is another class of thieves 
who are very numerous. These are lit 




















erary pilferers—plagiarists. It is com- 
mon now, since the days. of the tele- 
graph, for newspaper men to lay violent 
hands on all that comes within their 
reach, items, editorials, general news, 
and all stories not copyrighted. This is 
by general consent, however, in a great 
measure. It is thought, in the language 
of Daniel Webster, dishonorable to steal 
an editor’s thunder—that is, whatever is 
comparatively original with himself. All 
newspaper and magazine men, moreover, 
should not be and are not considered plai- 
garists. Now and then an original 
thought blossoms forth—or what is much 
the same, an old idea or picture appears 
in a new dress. Pope candidly said that 
he got all his poetry from the ancients. 
That was an intimation that all writers 
were guilty of pilfering. or else that there 
was nothing new under the sun. 

It is the duty of society to make men 
honest. An educated, a cultured man 
should be honest; and the higher a man 
is in the scale of being, the more beauti- 
ful and god-like will be the god he 
adores, and his daily walk will show the 
conception and attributes of his god. 
The nature of man compels him to act as 
he does act, and nature is an inheritance ; 
consequently, in the abstract no person 
is to blame for his or her acts. 
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It was man’s first nature to rob, steal, 
and slay. Man is, to a certain extent, 
carnivorous. He preys upon his fellows. 
Beside this, poverty makes men steal. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson says: ‘* You drive 
aman tothe wall and his integrity is 
fearfully shaken.” In the early ages 
men believed, or fancied they believed, 
that their gods decreed that they should 
do all manner of wickedness, and steal- 
ing was among the smaller sins. It is 
only within a brief period that men have 
learned to worship one God, and a true 
God. Millions to-day know nothing of 
the God Christians worship; and gener- 
ally it may be assumed that the better 
the god the better the religion, the mor- 
als and the more prosperous the people. 
How do we account for progress in man? 
There must be—there is—a diviner part 
inman. Hisis a dual nature; and it is 
the constant reaching forth of what di- 
vinity there isin the nature of all, and 
especially of reformers, that elevates, en- 
lightens and purifies the society of the 
world. May these diviner forces of na- 
ture hasten the time when vice shall be 
overturned by virtuous strength; when 
rulers shall prove true to their appoint- 
ment and mission, and instead of robbing 
their subjects, strictly adhere to honesty 
and integrity. 
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LITTLE'S HISTORY OF WARREN. 


Reader, let us go on to Moosehillock. 
The Indians called it Moosilauke from 
mosi, bald, and auke, a place,—** Bald- 
place.” There are three paths leading 
to the top of the mountain, one from 
North Benton, one from Warren Summit, 
and one from the East-parte region. The 
last one will answer our purpose best. 

Let us start early on the East-parte 
road. There has been a great storm, but 
it has cleared off now; the moon is on 
the full, and the air is clear as a bell. 
We cross Berry brook where Samuel 





Knight had a fight with a bear, keep Sil- 
ver rill upon our left, and come to the 
Sawtelle school-house. Crossing the 
bridge over the Asquamchumauke or 
Baker river, we pass a remarkable flume 
in the rocks which the waters for ages 
have been wearing out, leave the ‘* pot 
holes” where McCarter was said to be 
hid when he was murdered, to our left, 
and, listening to the white-throated finch, 
our mountain whistler, as he sings the 
prelude to the ‘** Wrecker’s Daughter,” 
in the fir woods, we reach East-parte 
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school-house by Moosilauke falls on the 
Asquamchumauke. 

It is a modest little school-house by the 
roadside, but it has a history such as few 
others can boast. Within thirty years, 
nearly a score of boys have been to 
school there, who have made preachers 
of the gospel. Heber C. Kimball, the 
celebrated Mormon, and Moses H. Bixby, 
an eloquent divine, are the most noted. 

We go up through Moosilauke district, 
climbing the hill all the time, past a 
swaley meadow-tield on the right, where 
a hundred bob-o’-links titter, and laugh, 
and sing all through the month of June, 
pass another school-house and over Mer- 
rill brook, and we arrive at Nathaniel 
Merrill's, the last house high up on the 
northern marche or boundary of Warren. 

We will get saddle horses here and go 
up the mountain slowly that we may en- 
joy the trip allthe better. As we enter 
the woods we see the mountain summit 
rising 4,000 feet above us; the river is 
roaring inthe ravine 500 feet deep, on 
our right; the red eyed vireo and winter 
wren aie perpetually singing in the thick 
forest, and when we cross on rustic 
bridges two mossy streams, where a pair 
of solitary sand-pipers are feeding, we 
begin the sharp ascent of the mountain. 

The forest is deep and dark. Deer 
yard in these woods every winter; bears 
prowl inthem all summer long, there 
are sable-traps beside the path, traps in 
which wild cats are caught; and it was 
near here that Joseph Patch, his son, and 
Captain Flanders killed the last moose 
that were ever found in this region. 

Climbing, zigzaging up the mountain, 
the forest changes, the ash, beech, and 
maple disappear, and the spruce, fir, and 
silver birch take their places. We have 
reached a different zone, and the birds 
change,—the soft, sweet love note of the 
purple finch is heard up among the cones, 
the ivory-billed snow bird is startled from 
its nest by the path, Canada jays scream 
out from the fir shade, and sometimes 
cross-bills, yellow rumped warblers, pine 
grosbeaks and lesser red polls, birds that 
breed in Labrador, are found. The Can- 
ada grouse, with their brood of chicks, 
run from the path. ‘Then there are nut 
hatches, kinglets, ruby crowned wrens, 
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oven birds, and olive backed thrushes far 
in these woods. 

Soon we are out on the bald mountain 
ridge that connects the two peaks; on 
either hand are wild and hideous gorges, 
three thousand feet down into the depths 
below. Beyond to the west is the bright 
valley of the Connecticut, garden land, 
with silver river; to the east the dark ra- 
vine of the Asquamchumauke, filled with 
the old primitive woods, where the trees 
for thousands of years, like the genera- 
tions of men, have grown, ripened, and 
died. 

Half a mile further on and we are at 
the Prospect House on the bald summit 
of the mountain. The most sensible thing 
that we can do is to hitch our horses un- 
der the ledge on the eastern side, out of 
the way of the wind, and get a good cup 
of tea, or something of the sort. The 
house is a rude structure, built of stone. 
Darius Swain and James Clement built 
it in 1860. 

Weare now on top of the mountain, 
well wrapped up in shawls and quilts. It 
is a glorious day, but a little colder than 
when the Indian chief, Waternomee, sat 
on this summit, yet not so cold as when 
a century ago one of Robert Rogers’s 
rangers died here. Chase Whitcher, the 
first white settler who came up here, 
thought it acold place. But Mrs. Dan- 
iel Patch, the first white woman who 
ever stood upon this summit, thought it 
quite pleasant. She brought her tea-pot 
with her, and made herself ‘a good cup 
of tea over a fire kindled from the hack- 
metacks, bleached white, so many of 
which you see standing like skeletons 
down on the shoulders of the mountain, 
just as though a great grave-yard had 
been shaken open by an earthquake. 
Mrs. Susan C. Little, wife of Dr. Jesse 
Little, was the first woman who rode a 
horse on to the mountain, and that was 
in 1859. 

William Little was the first landlord of 
the Prospect House, then Ezekiel A. 
Clement kept it for one season, and af- 
terwards James Clement, for years and 
years, was mine host on Moosehillock. 
He was really the old man of the mount- 
ain. Many a night he has stopped alone 
up here among the clouds and the eagles. 
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The housewife rocking her cradle of a 
stormy night, below, would mutter as a 
gust of storm thundered over the roof, 
**O then it is poor Jim that has enough 
of fresh air about his head up there this 
night, the creature.”’! 

Let us get up on the deck of the roof. 
It is the best view of all from here; the 
grandest and most sublime, far surpass- 
ing that from any other peak in New 
England, because of its isolated position, 
and of its great height, and no other 
mountains near to hide the prospect, as 
is the case at the White mountains. Then 
standing alone it does not attract the 
clouds asthe White mountains do, and 
for a whole month in the season it shoots 
up into the clear heaven when all the 
eastern peaks are cloud capped. 

Just aronnd us, the mountain is green 
with mosses and lichens, thirty kinds of 
mosses; and harebells and mountain 
cranberries, with their millions of flow- 
ers, make it seem like a garden, with a 
green border of firs and spruces and 
birches below. Purple finches, snow 
birds, and the mountain whistler are sing- 
ing in this garden. 

Look away to the south first. How the 
ruby light is gleaming on Lake Winne- 
pisseogee, ** The Smile of the Great Spir- 
it; see that tall shaft just on the hori- 
zon beyond. It is Bunker Hill monu- 
ment standing ‘‘ down by the sea.” Car- 
ry your eye round to the west; Mt. Bel- 
knap is first,then Wachusett in Massa- 
chusetts, the Uncanoonucks, and to the 
right of them, Jo English, Kearsarge, 
Mt. Cardigan, Monadnock, and Croydon 
mountains. Close by is Waternomee, 
Cushman, Kineo, Mount Carr, Stinson 
mountain in Romney, Smart‘s mountain 
in Dorchester, Mt. Cube in Orford, Sen- 
tinel mountain in Warren, snd Piermont 
mountain. 

Across the Connecticut river to the 
southwest is Ascutney, and beyond it, 
farther down, is Saddle mountain, Gray- 
lock, and Berkshire hills, in Massachu- 
setts. Then wheeling round towards the 
north are Killington peaks, sharp and 
needle like, shooting up above the neigh- 
boring hills; farther north and directly 
west, is Camel’s Hump, unmistakable in 
ts appearance; then Mt. Mansfield, tow- 
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ering above the thousand other summits 
of the Green Mountains. 

Above and beyond them, in the far- 
thest distance. are counted nine sharp 
peaks of the Adirondacks in New York, 
Mt. Marcy higher than all the rest. To- 
morrow morning at sunrise you will see 
the fog floating up from Lake,Champlain 
this side of them. 

In the northwest is Jay peak on Cana- 
da line, and to the right of it you see a 
hundred summits rising from the table 
lands of Canada. Then there is the notch 
at Memphremagog lake, Owl's head by 
Willoughby lake, and Monadnock in 
northern Vermont. 

Close down is Black mountain; Owl's 
head of New Hampshire, and Blueberry, 
Hogback and Sugarloaf mountains. Then 
north is Cobble hill in Landaff; Gardner 
mountain in Lyman, and Stark peaks 
away up in northern Coos. 

Tothe right, and stretching away to 
the northeast in Maine, you see a long 
rolling range of hills, the water-shed be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the St. 
Lawrence river, said by Agassiz to be 
the oldest land in the word. East of 
these isthe white summit of the Azis- 
coos, by Umbagog lake. 

Nearest and to the north-east is Mt. 
Kinsman, the Profile mountain, and 
above and overthem Mt. Lafayette, its 
sides scarred and jagged where a hun- 
dred torrents pour down in spring, its 
peaks splintered by lightning. South of 
this,and near by, are the Haystacks. 
Over and beyond the latter are the Twins, 
more than five thousand feet high; and 
just to the right of them Mt. Washington, 
dome shaped and higher than all the rest. 
Around this monarch of mountains, as if 
attendant upon him, are Mts. Adams and 
Jefferson, sharp peaks on the left, and 
Mt. Moriah, the Imp, Mts. Madison and 
Monroe, Mt. Webster, the Willey notch 
precipice, Double head, and a hundred 
other great mountains standing to the 
right and left. 

A little to the south is Carrigan, 4,£00 
feet high. black and sombre, most at- 
tractive and most dreaded, not a white 
spot nora scar upon it; covered with 
dark woods like a black pall, symmetri- 
cal and beautiful, the eye turns away to 
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return to it again and again. Mt. Pig- 
wacket in Conway, its neighbor, always 
seems gray in the hazy distance, Chocor- 
ua rises farther south, and Welch mount- 
ain, Osceola, Whiteface, Ossipee, Aga- 
menticus, on the sea-coast ; Mt. Prospect, 
and Red hill fill up the circle. 

This view tothe north and east is the 
most magnificent mountain view to be 
had on this side of the continent. The 
most indifferent observer cannot look 
upon it without feeling its grandeur and 
sublimity. 

Forty ponds and lakes are sparkling 
under the setting sun. Two in Wood- 
stock, the little tarn in the meadow 
where the Asquamchumauke rises; Stin- 
son pond in Romney, Lake Winnepisse- 
ogee, Winnesquam, Long bay, Smith’s 
pond, Squam lake, Mascoma lake, two 
ponds in Dorchester, Baker ponds in Or- 
ford, Indian pond, Fairlee pond, and nu- 
merous others in Vermont: Tarleton 
lakes, Wachipauka pond, by which Rog- 
ers and his rangers camped, Kelley, and 
Horse-shoe ponds; two others in Haver- 
hill, Beaver meadow ponds in Benton, 
and many more with names unknown; 
how they all gleam and glisten, and look 
like silver sheens. 

The Pemigewassett, the Asquamchu- 
mauke, the Ammonoosuc, and the Con- 
necticut, from their wooded valleys are 
flashing in the setting sun. 

The villages with their church spires 
are gleaming. See Bradford, Haverhill 
Corner, East and North Haverhill, New- 
bury, Woodsville and Wells River, down 
there in the Connecticut valley. A hun- 
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dred spires are shining on the hills of 
Vermont. Landaff and Bath are lighted 
up, and Warren, Wentworth, Campton, 
Franconia, Lake Village, and Laconia all 
come distinctly out as the sun goes down. 

Now see the sun just touching the Ad- 
irondacks beyond Lake Champlain in the 
west. There is a rosy blush on the 
White mountains, the Green mountains 
are golden, while all the peaks behind 
which the sun is going down are bathed 
in a sea of glorious light. How it chan- 
ges! Darkness creeps over the eastern 
peaks, the Green mountains are going 
into shadows, the vermillion, pink, ruby, 
and gold of the Adirondacks, is fading 
away. and the stars are coming out. 

But look! there is a silver line on the 
eastern horizon. "Tis the moon rising. 
But Luna don’t come from behind the 
hills. Her upper limb as she creeps up 
is distant twice her diameter from the 
land horizon. That bright band twixt 
moon and earth is the ocean. It isa sight 
seldom seen from New Hampshire’s 
mountains. 


As we come down from the roof, the 
mountain whistler, well called the north- 
ern nightingale, chants its sweet notes in 
the hackmetacks, an owl hoots over by 
the old camp at the Cold spring, the wind 
is soughing mournfully on the mosses of 
the rocks, and the deep voice of the tor- 
rents comes up from the dark ravines be- 
low. Let us goin, get supper, listen to 
Uncle Jim’s yarns for a while, go to bed 
and sleep till the sunrise, which is scarce- 
ly less glorious than the sunset. 
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BY WILL E. WALKER. 


Gently the dew is descending at*even, 
Over the land where the Saviour abides; 
Lightly the breeze moveth, kindly caressing 
Flowers whose beauty the darkness soon hides. 


Bethany, let thy best treasures of beauty, 

All of the comfort which thou canst afford, 
Be at the service of that kingly stranger 

Whom thou dost shelter, thy Master and Lord. 


Unto the dwelling of Simon the leper 
Jesus is going as_.teacher and guest ; 
Ever in kindness, instructing, reproving, 

Giving the contrite the gift that is best. 


Slowly advancing through byways and shadows, 
Walketh a woman of sorrowful mien ; 

Weary of sinning, and struggling, and living, 
Seeks she a helper untried and unseen. 


She in her penitence, freely hath purchased ‘a 
Ointment, most precious and fragrant, to give 

Him as an offering; would he accept it, 
Guide her, and help her a pure life to live? 


Now she has found Him, and sorrowing, kisses 
Feet that are wayworn with seeking the lost; 
Others may murmur, but what doth it matter, 
Since He approveth the offering’s cost. 


List’ as He speaks to the wondering people, 

Teaching this truth by a parable new.— 4 
Love more aboundeth where much is forgiven, 

Hence she hath done what from Simon was due. 


Then He consoleth the penitent sinner, 
Granting the blessing tears silently crave; 

“Go thou in peace, not in vain hast thou sought me, 
Faith that hath moved thee will guide thee and save.” 


Bethany sleeps beneath night’s shrouding mantle; 
Glitter the stars in the heaven above, 

Dearer and better than all of earth's splendor, 

Comes to the pardoned one God’s own love. 
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BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


A fair, queenly girl, with brown hair 
and eyes, tall and slender; her dress of 
the richest silk, and hanging in graceful 
folds about her perfect form, is standing 
beside an open window, gazing with rest- 
less impatience down the broad carriage 
way, sheltered by grand oldelms. Ev- 
ery thing in the room seems in keeping 
with its occupant. From the velvet car- 
pet to the rare pictures which adorn the 
walls, all seem to partake of the elegance 
peculiar to the queenly girl standing by 
the window. The sun was already set- 
ting, and his last rays were just visible 
above the blue of the far off hills. The 


breeze which came in through the open 
window stirred the lace curtains, and 
lifted the silky brown hair from the girl's 
forehead with a tender, caressing touch. 
At length, with a sigh, half of ennui 


and half of impatience, she turns from 
the window and seats herself beside a 
work table, resting her head upon her 
hand. Soon the door opens and a young 
lady enters the room, throws herself 
into a large easy chair, and rests her 
head against the crimson velvet with a 
look of intense weariness. The delicate 
features are pale in the extreme, and the 
blue eyes are raised with an eager, ex- 
pectant gaze, as her sister arises from her 
seat and once more approaches the win- 
dow. 

‘* Are they never coming, Ethel?’ she 
enquires, at length. 

** Are you then so impatient to meet 
the woman papa chooses to place here as 
mamma’s successor, that you feel your- 
self ill because they do not arrive as soon 
as expected? Lily, I trust you are not 
intending to welcome her with a kiss,” 
she teplies, with a flash of the eyes and 
a gesture of indignation. 

** Papa insults the memory of my mam- 
main marrying the woman he has. A 
governess, bah!” she continues, after 
waiting in vain for her sister to reply. 


‘* Ethel, sister, I wish you would not 
be so unkind. Surely papa had the right 
to marry whom he pleased, and I think 
we ought to meet her kindly. She is 
young, and report says very beautiful. 
Shall we not give her a welcome, Ethel?” 

**A welcome, indeed! Yes, I think 
she will feel it to be a welcome!” sneer- 
ed Ethel Lee. ‘ Lily, Iam not surprised 
at this. You have no real stability, no 
real love for anything except ease and 
quietness. I do wish you had a little 
pride. I will not lecture you, however, 
for it will avail nothing. Give Mrs. Lee 
a welcome, if you choose. As for me, I 
hate her, and the very name she bore,” 
she replied. 

A sound of carriage wheels, up the 
graveled carriage road, caused Ethel to 
retire hastily from the window, while 
Lily sprang quickly from her seat and 
ran to the window, just as the carriage 
drew up in front of the mansion. A gen- 
tleman and lady alighted, the tall, manly 
form of the gentleman, andthe short, 
slender one of the lady, contrasting 
strangely as they walked slowly up the 
flower bordered pathway to the door. 
Lily cast an eager glance toward her sis- 
ter, who had seated herself quietly by 
the little work-table, and was busying 
herself with her worsteds, and then has- 
tened to greet the new comers. 

‘** Papa, Tam so glad to see you,” she 
cried, as she received and returned his 
fond caress with equal warmth. Her fa- 
ther then turned to the lady by his side, 
saying, ‘* Emma, this is Lily, my eldest 
daughter. Lily, this is your new mother, 
and I trust you will ever be the best of 
friends.” 

Lily’s face, flushed a moment before, 
became pale again as she turned to ack- 
nowledge the introduction. She extend- 
ed her little hand, saying, quietly : 

‘“*T trust we shall be. Mrs. Lee, I 
welcome you to Elm House,” then turn 




















ing,she led the way into the sitting-room, 
where Ethel sat with a look of angry 
scorn on her beautiful face. She had 
overheard the conversation, and her 
proud, haughty face was pale with in- 
tense anger, as she raised her brown 
eyes to her father’s face, and then rising 
slowly she advanced one step and paused, 
waiting for her father to speak. There 
was a look of paininthe noble face of 
Mr. Leeas he approached Ethel, saying 
quietly, as he reached forth his hand: 

“Ethel, my dear daughter, have you 
no word of welcome for me and for my 
wife?” 

‘For you, yes—for your wife, none. I 
trust, however, that her life here at Elm 
House will be quite as happy as her ad- 
vent here will make mine.” 

She was turning to leave the room, 
when her father’s voice, so stern and 
cold that she hardly recognized it, pro- 
nounced her name. She paused, raising 
her face, like marble in its extreme pal- 
lor, to her father’s. He opened his 
lips to speak, but his wife raised one 
slender gloved hand to his lips whlle she 
extended the other towards Ethel, say- 
ing, in a voice tremulous, but soft, low 
and birdlike: 

“Ethel, I am sorry that my coming 
here has made you sounhappy. Believe 
me, I shall not try to take your father’s 
love from you, or do aught to make your 
happy home anunhappy one. Will you 
not give me your hand in token of friend- 
ship?” 

There was no reply from the angry 
girl for a moment, then, slow and dis- 
tinct, came these words from her lips: 

‘**Mrs. Lee, all my life I have been ac- 
customed to associate with people of my 
own standing in society. I can not for- 
get that my mother was alady. You, 
who have taken her place, I de not con- 
sider one. I wish you good evening,” 
and ere they could reply she was gone 
from the room, leaving the group behind 
gazing after her with various thoughts 
filling the minds of each. It was easy 
to see what Mr. Lee’s thoughts were, for 
his face showed the anger which filled 
his very soul. He did not speak for a 
moment, then he turned to Lily, who 
stood looking sadly from one to the other 
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of her companions, and said slowly: 
“Lily, summon Mrs. Ray to show your 
mother to her room, or go yourself if you 
please. Emma,do not mind Ethel. I 
will see that you are not insulted in like 
manner again—either she will leave the 
house or treat you with due respect. 
Go, now, for I know you must be very 
tired,” and turning away he threw him- 
self into the chair that Ethel had just va- 
cated, and burying his face in his hands 
he groaned aloud. 

I think if William Lee had realized at 
the beginning all the trouble that his 
marriage with the governess, Emma 
Landelle, was to bring him, he would 
have paused ere he took so important a 
step. He had seen it when it was too 
late to retreat, but perhaps at that time 
he had no desire to retract the words 
which had won so lovely a bride. 

Meanwhile Lily had conducted Mrs. 
Lee up the broad stairway leading to the 
elegantly furnished rooms that her little 
hands had made cosy and homelike for 
the bride. The entire suite were ar- 
ranged beautifully, and flowers filled the 
room with fragrance. 

‘Lily,’ said Mrs. Lee, as she gazed 
around the cosy boudoir, her eyes filling 
with tears as she spoke, ‘Lily, I recog- 
nize your handiwork in these lovely vases 
of flowers and in the cosy appearance of 
the whole apartment, as well as those we 
have just left, and I thank you so much. 
I hope and trust we shall be the best of 
friends. Go, now, please, and try and 
induce your father to forget his anger 
toward Ethel. I will join you very 
soon.” 

Somehow, the heart of Lily was 
touched at the kind words of her beauti- 
ful step-mother, and she took the slender 
hand of the bride in her own, and ina 
sweet manner, peculiar to herself, asked 
her to forget Ethel’s cruel words; and 
then she left the room and rejoined her 
father. 

Leit to herself, Mrs. Lee sank into an 
easy chair, and, burying her face in her 
hands, wept bitterly. She had been 
deeply wounded at Ethel’s words, for 
they had been wholly unexpected. Her 
life as a governess had been full of trials, 
but when she entered upon the new one 
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as the wife of the wealthy and truly good 
Mr. Lee, she had fancied her trials to be 


ended. She little thought that her mar- 
riage would be the means of bringing 
about the greatest sorrow of her life. 
But not long did she give way tothe 
grief that filled her heart, and when, an 
hour later, she glided into the sitting 
room, there was no trace of the sorrow 
she felt visible on her lovely face. She 
was dressed in a handsome brown silk, 
with flowers in the jetty braids of hair 
and in the laceon her bosom. Her black 
eyes were filled with a tender, loving 
light as she approached her husband, 
who sat looking out ot the window, a 
troubled look upon his thoughtful face. 
He turned as his wife approached him, 
and drawing the little form to his side, 
said gently: 

“Emma, I trust my wayward Ethel 
has not wounded you past all forgive- 
ness.” 

**No, William, indeed, she has not. 
She will learn to love me in time, lam 
sure.” 

Just then the housekeeper, Mrs. Ray, 
entered the room, and, bowing low be- 
fore her new mistress in answer to the 
introduction from Mr. Lee, she conduct- 
ed them tothe spacious dining room, 
where refreshments and plates for three 
were in readiness. 

Lily met them there and endeavored to 
brighten the meal with pleasant words 
and a cheerful face, but there was a re- 
straint felt if not seen, and they were all 
glad when the meal was ended. When 
they arose from the table, Mr. Lee con- 
ducted his wife out upon the broad piaz- 
za which surrounded the entire mansion. 
Around the house, at various intervals, 
stood the large, magnificent trees from 
which the place derived its name. It 
was a grand old place, of which its own- 
er was justly proud. 

In the meantime Ethel had sought her 
room. Her very soul was filled with 
resentment towards the lovely lady her 
father had married. In the brief glance 
she had deigned to bestow upon her, she 
had been struck with the beauty and 
grace in every movement of the little 
lady. Had she been old and plain, her 
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resentment would not have been so bit- 
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ter, perhaps, but she realized at once 
that her dominion at the Elms was end- 
ed, and a bitter, intense desire for re- 
venge upon her who had thus come be- 
tween her father and herself filled her 
heart. Standing there beside her win- 
dow, she registered a vow that in some 
way she would cause her beautiful step- 
mother sorrow and woe equal to that 
which really filled her own wayward 
heart to-night. 

She stood there hour after hour. The 
moon arose and the stars came forth, 
but to her troubled breast there came no 
whisper of peace. She had been the 
light of her father’s home—her beauty 
and grace had filled his heart with pride. 
The fair Lily had ever been second in his 
heart, but now it seemed to the jealous 
girl as if she was cast entirely from his 
love. 

Let us pass over several weeks, during 
which Ethel kept aloof from the family 
circle, where Lily’s warm heart and 
pleasant ways had already won a way to 
Mrs. Lee’s heart. Ethel but seldom 
spoke to Mrs. Lee; never, when it could 
be avoided. Matters were in this un- 
happy state when a letter was received 
from Mrs. Lee’s only brother, a young 
collegian, stating that he would arrive 
at the Elms in a few days. Ethel heard 
the news from the housekeeper, and from 
that moment her resolutions were formed. 
She well knew that Mrs. Lee nearly idol- 
ized this only brother, and that previous 
to her acquaintance with Mr. Lee Elwyn 
Landeile had been all in all to his sister. 
They had been left orphans when Elwyn 
was quite yonng, and his sister had done 
everything in her power to fill the place 
of their departed mother and make his life 
pleasant. 

The evening after the letter came, 
Ethel dressed herself in pure white, and 
twined some sprays of myrtle amid her 
brown tresses, and descended to the sit- 
ting room, where the family were assem- 
bled, and, with a pleasant goou evening, 
seated herself at the piano. She was an 
accomplished musician, and Mrs. Lee, 
who was passionately fond of music, sat 

listening, longing to say some kind 
words to the proud, haughty girl. At 
length, Ethel arose and was leaving the 




















room, when Mrs. Lee approached her, 
saying gently— 

“IT thank you, Ethel. I wish you would 
play for us every day.” 

To the surprise of them all, Ethel an- 
swered quietly, “I am very much out of 
practice, but will play for you any time 
you may wish,” and without another 
word left the room. 

The fare, pale face flushed and the 
brown eyes flashed as she made answer, 
but her face was turned away and none 
saw it. From that time she was ever 
pleasant, and when, at length, the ex- 
pected visitor arrived. it was Ethel who 
gave him the kindest welcome. Her 
father saw the change, and wondered 
greatly. She was too kind, too pleasant 
and too affable for one of her proud, sen- 
sitive nature, and Mr. Lee felt a strange 
misgiving whenever he listened to her 
voice, so gentle and kind. 

The days passed into weeks, and the 
weeks into months, and still Elwyn Lan- 
delle lingered at Elm House. 

Ethel’s life seemed full of sunshine. 
Nothing could be more pleasant than the 
walks and drives through the valleys, 
with Elwyn as a companion. 

Lily seldom accompanied them, and 
thus the weeks passed on. 

Mrs. Lee watched them with a sad- 
dened heart. She knew that her brother 
loved Ethel, and surely she seemed to re- 
turn that love. 

At length, Elwyn resolved to learn 
his fate. Life held nothing so sweet and 
fair as this beautiful girl. and one even- 
ing he sought her as she lingered on the 
piazza, watching the beautiful moon, 
which shone so brightly throwing a silver 
mantle over the pleasant grounds around 
Elm House. Never had Ethel seemed 
more lovely. Although late in the sea- 
son, she was attired in pure white, with 
flowers twined in her hair and resting 
upon her bosom. Never, as long as she 
lived, did Ethel forget that night. Elwyn 
sought her with a heart full of hope; he 
left her with every hope shattered, and 
his dark, handsome face convulsed with 
keenest anguish. And Ethel? Shesought 
her room, and, kneeling by her window, 
she raised her death-white face toward 
heaven and thought over the past. She 
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little thought,when she resolved to bring 
sorrow upon her beautiful step-mother, 
that it would upon herself. She 
had lured Elwyn Landelle on, hardly 
knowing whither she was drifting, until 
she was awakened by his earnest, loving 
words, asking her to be his wife. Then 
she realized how dear he was to her, but 
she resolutely turned a deaf ear to his 
words of love, and now she was alone 
with her agony. All night long she 
stood there, realizing nothing but her 
own misery. Morning dawned, and then 
she roused herself, carefully arranged her 
toilet, and no one could have seen aught 
of the storm raging within her heart as 
she entered the breakfast room. 

Mr. Landelle and his sister were not 
present. Mr. Lee wondered greatly at 
their non-appearance, but Ethel knew 
the reason why they were absent. El- 
wyn had told her, ere he had left her the 
night before, that he would never gaze 
upon her fair, false face again, and he 
spoke the truth. 

As they arose from the table, Ethel 
heard the sound of carriage wheels rolling 
away from the house, and she knew he 
had gone. 

Through all the long, hopeless days 
that followed, Ethel never forgot Elwyn 
as she sawhim last. His handsome face, 
so full of anguish, seemed ever before 
her, and when, on the day after his de- 
parture, news came that there had been 
aterrible railroad disaster, she knew at 
once that in sending him away she had 
literally sent him to his death. When 
the telegram announcing the sad news 
reached Elm House, she sank fainting 
into her father’s arms. 

I pass over those days so full of agony 
to those two who had loved him so well. 
Ethel’s grief was terrible, and her pun- 
ishment seemed more than she could 
bear. The body of the young man was 
carried to Elm House, and Ethel stole 
into the room alone to gaze her last upon 
his dead face. There wasa look of sweet 
peace upon it which told how gladly he 
had met his fate. 

Many years have passed and gone. 
At Elm House one can see at any time a 
slender, black-robed figure, the silken 
brown hair heayily streaked with sjlver, 
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the once scornful and haughty face wan 
and white, and the beautiful brown eyes 
ever seemingly filled with unshed tears. 
Between Mrs. Lee and Ethel there exists 
the warmest friendship, cemented by the 
love they bore the victim of Ethel’s pride, 
their lost, loved one. Lily has married 
one in every respect worthy of her. As 
the years go by they bring peace to 
Ethel’s heart, yet one glance at her sad 
face might bring to the beholder’s mind 
these words of the poet: 
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“Oh, grief beyond all other griefs ! 
To feel the sure decay 

Of love and hope within the breast, 
Ere youth be passed away ; 

To know that life must henceforth be 
A voyage o’er a tideless sea— 

No ebb nor flow of hopes and fears, 
To vary the dull waste of years.”’ 


How many go through life with every 
hope blasted, yet it is then one learns to 
ad s * gaze above, 


* 
And yearn to gain asphere of holi¢r joy and 
love.” 
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BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN. 


The Indian character and the treatment 
of them by white men have, from the dis- 
covery of this continent till this hour, 
elicited different and often contradictory 
opinions from philanthropists and states- 
men. One class of persons think that 
the Indians had a valid title to this whole 
continent because they had roamed over 
it in quest of game. Others maintain 
that they owned only so much as they 
had appropriated by tillage, by incorpor- 
ating their own labor withit. It can 
hardly be supposed that the Creator in- 
tended that every Indian should have a 
park to hunt in as large as the feudal do- 
mains of an English duke, where thirty 
thousand dependents reside, while the rest 
of the world was overstocked with inhabi- 
tants who were stzrving for want of land to 
till. There is one passage of the inspired 
word which ought to settle the whole In- 
dian question for the past and the pres- 
ent: ‘This we commanded you. that if 
any man would not work, neither should 
he eat.” Let this divine law be impar- 
tially executed, and we should have no 
more Indian wars nor Indian frauds; no 
more threats nor thefts from white 
tramps and loafers. The first navigators 
of the Atlantic Ocean stole and enslaved 
the Indians. This treatment provoked 


hostilities from the Indians for more than 
Like other barbarians, they 


a century. 


were revengeful. Jn later years, they 
were jealous of the whites whenever they 
injured their fishing and hunting by fell- 
ing trees and building dams across the 
streams. No kind treatment could paci- 
fy them when civilization thus encroached 
upon barbarism. The first settlers of 
New Hampshire lived in peace with the 
Indians for more than fifty years. The 
Pequods in Connecticut had been con- 
quered by the other New England colo- 
nies in 1637, before the union of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The first 
general war with the Indians began in 
1675. It originated in the plot of King 
‘Philip to form a union of all the Indians 
in New England, and drive the whites 
from the land. ‘The settlements in New 
Hampshire, then united to Massachu- 
setts, suffered terribly from this long- 
continued war. They were not respon- 
sible forthe war. It is not certain that 
Massachusetts gave the wily savage any 
just cause for his conspiracy. The war 
lasted three years, and during that time 
six hundred of the inhabitants of New 
England were cut off, twelve towns ut- 
terly destroyed, and six hundred _ build- 
ings consumed by fire. Probably one 
man in ten was killed, and one house in 
ten burned throughout New England. 
New Hampshire suffered as much as 
Massachusetts. The people barely es-_ 




















When James If. 
England he fled to 
France, and Louis XIV. espoused his 
cause. ‘This led to a war between Eng- 
land and France, called **King William’s 
War,” which lasted from 1689 to the 
peace of Ryswick, in 1697. It led, also, 
to all the subsequent invasions of Eng- 
land by the descendants of James IL., 
called **Pretenders,” down to the year 
1745. ‘Tige Indians had, for some time 
previous to the Revolution, shown signs 
of hostility. In King Philip’s war, thir- 
teen years before, Maj. Waldron had, in 
obedience to the requisition of Massa- 
chusetts, seized some four hundred In- 
dians, contrary to treaty stipulations, 
and surrendered them to Massachusetts 
to be sold into slavery. Some of these 
Indians had returned and excited the In- 
dians of Maine and New Hampshire to 
vengeance. Intime of profound peace, 
they began to lie in wait, murder, tor- 
ture, scalp and burn in several of the 
quiet towns of New Hampshire. The 
aged and venerable Waldron of Dover 
was hewn in pieces by their hatchets. 
At that day the Indians were accustomed 
to begin war without notice, to fight 
from coverts, to fall upon their victims 
when alone and unarmed, to torture their 
captives, to dash infants against trees, 
and to compel feeble women, thinly clad, 
to wade through snows hundreds of 
miles, to be sold into slavery to a people 
of strange speech. In all these particu- 
lars they differed from the most cruel of 
white men. In 1690, the French and In- 
dians from Canada invaded the American 
settlements. Almost every town in the 
southern part of New Hampshire suffered 
from their depredations and massacres. 
Almost every family bewailed the loss 
of a brave defender. The Indians carried 
their scalps and captives to Canada and 
received for them a liberal reward for 
their cruelty. The Canadian Indians 
could plead no wrongs from the white 


caped extermination. 


was expelled from 


men to kindle their brutal rage. They 
loved the war-path and sought it. After 


the treaty of Ryswick, in 1698, Count 
Frontenac issued a proclamation that he 
should no longer support these savage 
marauders, and they skulked home to 
await another call to deeds of blood and 
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fire. During King William’s war, in 
March, 1697, Mrs. Duston, a prisoner un- 
der an escort of twelve Indians, men, 
women and children, performed an ex- 
ploit of unexampled heroism. They en- 
camped on an island in the Contoocook 
river, near its entrance into the Merri- 
mack. With the aid of a boy from Wor- 
cester and her nurse, she killed ten of the 
twelve Indians while asleep, and with 
their scalps escaped through the track- 
less wilderness to Boston. In June, 1874, 
a handsome granite monument, sur- 
mounted with a full-length statue of 
Mrs. Duston, was set up onthe very spot 
where she slew the savages. This was 
the work of private munificence. Rob- 
ert B. Caverly of Lowell indited the fol- 
lowing poetic deed of the island and the 
statue to the State of New Hampshire: 





To His Excellency JAMES A. WESTON, and 
to all the Governors of New Hampshire : 
Know ye that we, the underwriters, 
For reasons rightful, valid, divers, 
By deed of quit-claim do deprive us 
Of title traced, 


To all our lands in the Contoocook, 
However bounded, knoll or nook, 
On which that block we undertook 
ds built and based. 
A generous people, grateful, plant it, 
That the tide of time may never cant it, 
Nor mar nor sever; 


That Pilgrims here may heed the Mothers; 
That Truth and Faith and all the others, 
With banners high in glorious colors, 

May stand forever. 

To witness what this deed reveals, 

We've given our hands and set our seals: 
NATHANIEL BOUTON, (Seal) 
ELIPHALET 8. NUTTER, (Seal) 
ROBERT B. CAVERLY, (Seal) 

7:4 .0.. Be F. PRESCOTT, 

Witness: Isaac K. GAGE. 


Then were the grantors all agreed, 
And true, ’tis made their act and deed. 


MERRIMACK, S8.—June 17, 1874. Before me, 
ISAAC K. GAGE, Justice of the Peace. 


The next series of Indian massacres in 
New Hampshire occurred during Queen 
Anne’s war with France, which began in 
1702, and ended by the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713. This period was one long pro- 
tracted agony of alarm, terror and suf- 
fering. ‘The most prosperous towns 
were oftenest invaded. Dover, Durham 
and Exeter were centres of attack during 
every Indian raid. Judge Smith says: 
“Exeter escaped hostilities till 1690. I 
have drawn a circle round our village, as 
a centre, twenty-five miles in diameter. 
The number of killed and captives within 
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this circle during a period of forty years 


exceeded 700.” This tells the story of 
the losses of one generation of men, taken 
from a few townsina sparsely settled dis- 
trict. In 1718, the Indians of Maine, un- 
der the influence of a Jesuit named 
Rasle, began to make depredations upon 
the settlements of that Province. Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire were 
both involved in this war, which contin- 
ued till 1725. During this period the 
Captains Baker and Lovewell distin- 
guished themselves in Indian fights. Ba- 
ker’s River testifies to the success of the 
one, and Lovewell’s Pond to the death 
of the other. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire bore the entire expense of 
this war,besides the loss of many of their 
bravest and best men. Neither of these 
States committed any wrongs against the 
Eastern Indians to provoke an invasion 
of their territories; and the injuries of 
the people of Maine. according to Gover- 
nor Bradford, were chiefly imaginary. 
The New England colonies were involved 
in all the wars waged by England against 
France. In 1744, began King George’s 
war. This lasted four yearssbeing closed 
by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. 
During this period, besides the decima- 
tion of the citizens of New Hampshire 
for foreign service, all the horrors of 
former Indian wars were renewed. There 
was no safety for private houses. Every 
occupied house was turned into a garri- 
son. No labor in the fields could be per- 
formed with safety, harvests were de- 
stroyed, houses burned, cattle killed 
and the inhabitants cruelly murdered or 
driven into slavery. No man walked 
abroad unarmed. Thelurking foe seemed 
omnipresent. It is hardly possible to 
conceive, much less describe, such a state 
of society. It is marvellous that any- 
body escaped the ferocity of the foe. 
The desolation spread more widely than 
in previous Indian wars. In this war, 
in August, 1746, occurred the massacre 
of five citizens of Concord, to whose 
memory a granite column is erected on 
the road from Concord to Hopkinton.. In 


March, 1747, Capt. Phineas Stevens made , 


his memorable defence of the stockade fort 
at Charlestown. Few heroes deserve 
immortality more thanhe. In August, 
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1754, the Indians invaded New Hamp- 
shire again, and killed and captured many 
citizens in the frontier towns. From No. 
4, Charlestown, eight persons were car- 
ried to Canada, among them the family 
of Mr. Johnson. He and his wife suffered 
beyond description in consequence of 
their captivity. England soon declared 
war against France, which lasted till 
1763, and was the most memorable of all 
the long and bloody conflicis between 
those two countries. New Hampshire 
was compelled again to furnish soldiers 
for England and to defend her own towns 
from Indian invasion. It then thundered 
all round theheavens. Then such heroes 
as Stark and Rogers were reared. They 
were both conspicuous in the battles, 
marches and sieges of the old French 
war. Rogers and his famous Rangers 
did more to arrest Indian depredations 
than all the other soldiers of New Eng- 
land. It is impossible in a brief article 
like this to enumerate the battles fought 
or the towns destroyed. Suflice it to say 
that all the cruelties of preceding wars 
were repeated, and for seven long years 
a cloud of gloom settled over every home 
in the Granite State, and the wolf of 
poverty growled at every door. But 
Pitt the elder, the greatest premier Eng- 
land ever had, honorably redeemed his 
pledge to pay the colonies for their ex- 
penses in the war; and, by the distribu- 
tion of English money among the sol- 
diers, the immediate wants of the’ people 
were relieved. ‘The brief narrative of 
Indian wars here given shows very clear- 
ly that the people of New Hampshire 
never provoked them. In a majority of 
cases the Indians came from Canada as 
allies of the French. They were the ag- 
gressors. They ravaged and murdered 
like demons; and when the French made 
peace they withdrew to await another 
declaration of war. Our government 
has not yet learned to deal successfully 
with the Indians. The New York 'Tri- 
bune, speaking of the Christian policy 
adopted by President Grant, says: 

** Under this policy we had each year 
an Indian war. It cost some money to 
carry it on, and valuable lives were sac- 
rificed every summer, but each Indian 
war was followed by an Indian peace, 
with the exhibition of several Indian 
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chiefs at Washington, the distribution of 
gifts and the ratification of a new treaty. 
‘fhe policy of philanthropy, as it was 
called, consisted in furnishing the roving 
Indians with arms and ammunition, 
provisions, clothing and supplies, so that 
if they should go to war they could have 
an even chance, and if they remained at 
peace they would be in a condition of fat- 
ness and comfort to receive the amelior- 
ating influences of civilization. ‘The 
Eastern philanthropists believed the In- 
dian could be Christianized; the men of 
the border said theonly good Indian wasa 
dead Indian. Both believed in Indian 
appropriations; the only thing that the 
borderer cared for was that the Indian 
should not get them.” 

** The present war will be brought toa 
triumphant conclusion by-and-by, of 
course. ‘They always are. But there 
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are simple-minded people all over the 
country who have no interest in any of 
the contracts by which the Indians are 
swindled and provoked to war, nor in any 
of the contracts for army supplies which 
grow out of Indian wars; who are begin- 
ning to tire of the monotony of this busi- 
ness. and to ask if it is not possible to 
determine the precise relations of the 
government to the Indians, and thus 
adopt a policy with regard to them which 
shall give us arest from war. Would it 
be cruel, for instance, to refuse to furnish 
these lazy and vicious savages with arms 
and ammunition with which to fight us? 
The administration of President Hayes 
cannot more worthly distinguish itself 
than by the adoption of a just and wise 
Indian policy, which shall put an end to 
frauds in the service and wars on the 
border.” 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, PRESIDENT. 


In a former paper, I gave some account 
of the origin and design of the New 
Hampshire Antiquarian Society, the cau- 
ses and considerations which led to its 
formation, and a brief statement of the 
nature and extent of its collections. In 
the present I propose to exhibit: 

I. The Library: including the charac- 
ter of the works collected or admitted; 
the plan of their arrangement; and the 
method of cataloguing or indexing the 
same, so as to render them accessible. 

II. The work of the Historical Com- 
mittee and the manner of conducting it. 

III. ‘The wants of the Society as they 
relate to these departments. 

I. The Library is omni generis, and 
consists of about 3300 volumes; 6700 
pamphlets; 11,000 newspapers, in file or 


volumes; 1900 manuscripts; besides 
maps, broadsides and engravings, of 


which there are upwards of 800. 
ing, however, that the library is of every 
kind, it is not implied that works moral- 
ly unfit would be admitted. or anything 
palpably worthless accepted. Neither is 
it implied that the library has no special- 
ty. On the contrary the Society makes a 
specialty of several classes of works, in- 


In say- 





timately related to each other. (In enu- 
merating and describing these classes, 
however, it is not to be taken for granted 
that the Society has yet been able to se- 
cure any considerable number of volumes 
of any specified kind.) These are, 

1. Works of local history ; or histories 
of cities, towns, churches, parishes, so- 
cieties and institutions, wherever located ; 
but especially in New Hampshire. 

2. Works of personal history: or au- 
tobiographies, biographies, pedigrees, 
genealogies, personal narratives, memo- 
rials and obituaries; particularly of New 
Hampshire persons and families. 

3. All documents, as journals, reports, 
addresses, election sermons, proclama- 
tions, surveys, commissions; printed 
bills and resolutions, emanating from, or 
relating to, the Legislature or the Exec- 
utive Departments of the Government of 
New Hampshire. : 

4. Catalogues and circulars of all 
schools, and reports, constitutions and 
by-laws of all institutions, societies, cor- 
porations, and associated bodies of what- 
ever kind or character within the state of 
New Hampshire. 

All public and published address- 


5. 
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es, sermons, dircourses, orations, poems 
and occasional publications whatsoever, 
delivered within or relating to New 
Hampshire, her affairs or people. 

6. Files of all newspapers or other pe- 
riodicals that are or have been published 
within the State. 

7. Works of every kind that have been 
written or published by New Hampshire 
men and women, **wherever dispersed 
around the whole orb of the earth.” 

8. Works of every kind, whenever or 
by whomsoever written, that have issued 
from the printing-presses of New Hamp- 
shire. 

9. The publications of Historical, 
Genealogical, Antiquarian and other 
learned Societies. 

10. Books of the early age of printing 
in Europe, particularly those issued pre- 
vious to the year 1600. 

In addition to the above enumerated 
classes, to the collection of which the 
Society directs special attention, it en- 
deavors also to obtain one copy of every 
edition of all books and pamphlets, no 
matter by whom written, in what coun- 
try or language they are printed, or to 
what subject they relate. 

The arrangement of the books and 
pamphlets composing the library is very 
simple. With the exception of works re- 
lating to local and personal history, and 
works relati.g to or emanating from the 
Legislature of New Hampshire, no at- 
tempt is madeto classify the library. 
With a view to the greatest economy of 
space, the books are located solely ac- 
cording to size; except that different edi- 
tions ofthe same work, (as Adams’s Arith- 
metic, or Morse’s Geography.) are plac- 
ed together. To find anything in the Li- 
brary the sole dependence is upon the 
Catalogue. Each case for books is let- 
tered, (running at present from A to K), 
and each shelf of each case is numbered. 
Then the volumes are numbered, com- 
mencing with the first book on shelf 1 of 
ease A, which would be No. 1, and car- 
rying the numbers through consecutive- 
ly from case to case; that is, if the last 
number in case A was 485 the first num- 
ber in case B would be 486. If, then, I 
want to find, for example, De Miranda’s 
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Expedition, & will find it under M and §, 

thus: 

595. B. 3. Miranda, Don Francisco de. 
Attempt to effect a Revolution in South 
America. 12mo., hf. shp., pp. 308. 
Boston, 1807. 

595. B. 3. South America. Don Fran- 
cisco de Miranda’s Attempt to effect a 
Revolution in. 12 mo., hf. shp., pp. 
308. Boston, 1807. 

The Society uses especial endeavors to 
obtain pamphlets, that species of litera- 
ture considered so worthless by the un- 
instructed, and so valuable by all libra- 
rians and writers of history. These are 
put up in linen covers called * jackets,” 
and are classified partly by their charac- 
ter and partly by theirsize. These jack- 
ets are labeled on the back, and when 
filled set upon the shelf like volumes. 
The different classes are 

1. Those according to character, as 
Maine Pamphlets, New Hampshire Pamph- 
lets, (and so of all the New England 
States,) Political Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Reviews (odd numbers), ete. 

2. Those according to size, as Pamph- 
lets lettered A, B, C, etc.; Pamphlets, 
numbered 1, 2, 3, ete.; Small Pamplilets, 
Large Pamphlets, Quarto Pamphlets, etc. 

Of these volumes of pamphlets the So- 
ciety has now, of all kinds, about 500. 
Each pamphlet is catalogued by author, 
by subject, and frequently by title. Some 
are entered five times to increase the fa- 
cility of finding them. If, then, I was 
in pursuit of Dr. Spalding’s Discourse on 
the 250th Anniversary of the Settlement 
of Dover, I would find it under D and §, 
thus: 

Dover, N. H., Dr. Geo. B. Spalding’s 
Discourse on the 250th Anniversary of 
the Settlement of, 1873. N. H. P. 25. 

SPALDING, GEO. B., Discourse on the 
250th Anniversary of the Settlement 
of Dover, N. H., 1873. N.H.P. 25. 
On the margin of the cover would be 

marked N. H. P. 25, so that should the 

pamphlet be taken out for use, or by any 
accident be left out, it would show on it- 
self where it belonged. 

II. The work of the Historical Com- 
mittee. 


Section 2 of Article LX, of the amend- 
ed Constitution of the Society declares 
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that, ‘“*The Society shall * * * at 
each Annual Meeting, appoint a commit- 
tee of seven, * * * which shall be 
called the Historical Committee whose 
business it shall be to procure or prepare 
brief biographical sketches of persons 
locally or generally eminent in any of 
the walks of life, [particularly of resi- 
dents of New Hampshire.] This com- 
mittee * * * shall copy into books 
prepared for the purpose, all such pa- 
pers; and also all such sketches of local 
or family history, family records, collec- 
tions of sepulchral inscriptions, copies of 
documents, letters, family papers and 
manuscripts tending to preserve or eluci- 
date the history of persons, families, or 
places in New Hampshire, as the Com- 
mittee or Society are able to prepare or 
procure.” 

This feature of the Society’s work is 
not known to appear in the work of any 
other similar Society, and is believed to 
be sui generis. Of course it entails upon 
the committee a large amount of labor. 
Nevertheless, no difficulty has thus far 
been experienced in obtaining men for 
the purpose. After deliberation and ex- 
periment by the first committee, a demy 
Jolio was the size selected for these vol- 
umes, being the size generally used in 
Register’s offices. 

The work is conducted in this way: 
After the election of officers at the An- 
nual Meeting, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee takes what manuscripts there are 
on hand, of which there are generally 
more than enough to filla volume, as- 
sorts and classifies them, arranges them 
in the order in which they should be cop- 
ied, and makes as equitable a division 
thereof as he is able, between the mem- 
bers of his committee. He writes in such 
notes of explanation and connection, 
cross-reference and so forth, as seem nec- 
essary to the highest availability of the 
volume. He has the paper ruled and the 
headings printed to order, makes an es- 
timate of the number of pages each mem- 
ber will need for the work assigned him, 
and then distributes the documents and 
folds of paper to his associates. Each 
member of the Committee is at liberty 
and is desired, to add any new matter he 
may see fit, and to elucidate by foot-notes 
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any part of the work assigned him. Af- 
ter the copying has been completed, the 
folds are returned to the chairman, who 
arranges them in order. pages the whole 
in pencil, numbers each article, prepares 
an elaborate table of contents, exhibit- 
ing all wnich the volume contains, pre- 
pares a title-page, and any such preface 
or introduction as may be needed for an 
explication of the contents. He then 
prepares an alphabetical index of all the 
names of persons contained in the vol- 
ume, showing where and how many 
times they occur. ‘The pencil-marks are 
then all carefully erased, and the volume 
goes to the binder, where it is bound in 
the strongest possible manner, in Russia 
leather, and paged with a machine. 
These volumes vary in size from about 
590 to 734 pages. One volume forms the 
report of the Historical Committee for a 
year. The fifth volume is now in prepar- 
ation. The manuscripts thus copied are 
disposed of in three ways: 

1. All such as are new or recent, and 
of suitable proportions to be folded, are 
folded of a uniform width, labeled on the 
outside, and the number, page and vol- 
ume where copied stamped on each. 

2. <Allsuch as are in pamphlet form 
are stitched in covers, labeled and stamp- 
ed inthe same way. and are catalogued 
and putin jackets like the printed pamph- 
lets. 

3. All such as are ancient, and on sin- 
gle sheets, are mounted in volumes, uni- 
form in size and style with the volumes 
of Historical Collections, and the place 
where the copy is to be found, indicated 
as above. In place of all papers included 
in the last two classes, a memorandum is 
put in the file of those of the first class 
above, so that the file when made up will 
contain either the original Gocument, or 
a memorandum showing where it is, of 
every article inthe volume. These in- 
clude only papers owned by the Society. 
Some are borrowed, and the originals 
-returned to the owners. 

To all the Manuscripts in the posses- 
sion ot the Society, an index is made, in 
which every manuscript is entered, some 
several times, and this index exhibits 
what the manuscript is about, hen and 
by whom written, by whom presented, 
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what is its number, in what volume and 
on what page of the Historical Collec- 
tions it is copied, (if it is copied), and 
where the original document may be 
found. Thus every manuscript in the 
Society's possession is made accessible in 
half a minute. 

In another volume, uniform with the 
Historical Collections, are mounted the au- 
tographs of distinguished men and wom- 
en. Of these at present there are about 
500. Each name is alphabetically index- 
ed, and has a biographical sketch of tlre 
person, written under the autograph, 
where the facts necessary could be ob- 
tained. 

In other volumes, uniform with the 
above, are the Scrap Collections of the So- 
ciety which consist of scraps from 
newspapers on historical subjects, obitu- 
aries, and papers descriptive of celebra- 
tions and important events, chiefly in 
New Hampshire. Each article in these 
is also alphabetically indexed. There are 
at present four volumes, each containing 
from 1000 to 1300 articles. 

III. The wants of the Society in rela- 
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tion to these departments. 

Of course the Society wants to make 
its collections as nearly complete as pos- 
sible. ‘Therefore contributions are soli- 
cited from all sources. Persons or fami- 
lies having collections of pamphlets, 
books, files of newspapers or magazines 
of any kind, would confer a favor by do- 
nating them. If in considerable quanti- 
ties, send by express or freight directing 
to The New Hampshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Contoocook, N. H. If in small 
parcels, address a letter to the Curator, 
George H. Ketchum, Contoocook, stating 
what the parcel contains, and he will re- 
ply, stating what is wanted and how to 
forward the same. 

Publishers of newspapers would confer 
a favor by sending their issues regularly, 
to be preserved in files; Town Clerks by 
forwarding copies of their Town Reports, 
and Pastors of Churches by sending cop- 
ies of their church manuals. directed to 
the Society as above. Authors are res- 
pectfully requested to present copies of 
their own works. 
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BY JOSEPH FULLONTON. 


The denomination of whose early his- 
tory in this State we now write, is some- 
times called Regular Baptist, and Calvin 
Baptist. This is to distinguish the peo- 
ple of this sect from Free Will Baptists, 
found in this State and elsewhere, Six 
Principle Baptists, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, General Baptists, etc., found in 
other places; but the name is simply 
Baptist. They wish no other and accept 
no other. 

In doctrine they are about the same as 
to belief as other sects, styled evangeli- 
eal. Theirchurch government is congre- 
gational. Baptism is administered to be- 


lievers only, and uniformly by immer- 


sion. Yetthey are not bigoted, but tol- 
erant toward those who practice another 
mode of baptism. 

There were Baptists in England and 
other old countries long ago; they were 
also early in this country. In 1639, but 
nineteen years after New England had 
its first settlement, a Baptist church was 
gathered in Providence, R.I., by that 
champion of religious liberty, Roger 
Williams. his was the first of the de- 
nomination in America. Five years later, 
that is in 1644, the next was formed in 
Newport in the same State. Another in 
the same town was in organized 1656. 
Thus there were three, allin RhodeIsland. 

















Next the vine extended to Massachusetts, 
the fourth of the denomination being 
established in Swansea in; 1663 the fifth 
in Boston in 1665. That church still ex- 
ists, is 214 years old, and among its long 
list of pastors have been Dr. Samuel 
Stillman, Dr. Francis Wayland, and oth- 
ers of eminent talent and virtuous fame. 

There was a violent opposition to some 
of these churches. 
ters were distigured; mobs were organ- 
ize to injure them. In one case the doors 
of a meeting-house were nailed up, and 
in another an earnest Baptist was public- 
ly whipped. ‘The minister whipped was 
Obadiah Holmes. He received thirty 
lashes from a three-corded whip. He 
said it was easy to him, and even told 
the oflicers on thespot ** It was asif they 
had struck him with roses.” Yet his 
back was so cut that for some time he 
could rest in bed only on his knees and 
elbows. Laws were enacted against the 
Baptists, and there were fines and im- 
prisonments. 

We have the authority of New Hamp- 
shire’s former distinguished antiquarian, 
John Farmer, Esq., for saying that Dea. 
John Hariman of Plaistow was the first 
person of Baptist sentiment in this State. 
There is strong evidence that his name 
was Joseph instead of John. He was 
the grandfathers of the late Elders John 
and David Hariman, well known in dif- 
ferent sections of Rockingham, Hills- 
borough and Merrimac Counties. Mr. 
Farmer gives no dates, but Dea. Hariman 
was born about 1723 and died in 1820, 
aged 97 years. There was no Baptist 
church in Plaistow while he lived, and 
probably his religious associations were 
either in Haverhill or Newtown (now 
Newton), and most likely Newton, a 
Baptist church having been formed there 
some time before there was one in Haver- 
hill. 

This brings us to the first Baptist 
church organized in New Hampshire— 
at Newton, in 1755. This town is in the 
southerly part of Rockingham County 
and borders on Amesbury, Mass. Its 
population never has equaled nine hun- 
dred, and at the time this chureh was 
constituted was about four hundred. It 


The horses of minis- 


was the first church formed in the town. 
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About four years later a Congregational 
meeting was established and a minister 
settled. But little can be said as to the 
origin of the Baptist church. Its pastor 
was Rev. Walter Powers, and itis sup- 


posed he organized the church. A son 
of his, named Walter, was ordained 


pastor of the Baptist church in Gilman- 
ton, June 14, 1786. In advanced life he 
had a stroke of palsy, lost his speech, 
and, in part, the use of his limbs, and 
after his property was gone he became a 
tenant of the poor-house, where he died 
April 7, 1826. 

The church at Newton for years was 
small and none of like 
faith being near. There were also disa- 


almost alone, 
greeable contentions, as those who re- 
fused to pay atax to support the Con- 
gregationalists after they came, were 
sued at the law. Mr. Powers continued 
but a few years and then other supplies 
were obtained. In 1767 it was voted to 
raise fifty pounds, lawful money. tor 
preaching. This was about $250, and 
was rather liberal for an infant, strug- 
gling society. The church still lives, 
being now one hundred and twenty years 
old. 

And so there was one Baptist church 
in the State. Itis now necessary to go 
back afew years and notice a time of 
seed-sowing of Baptist sentiments, which 
resulted, when the fruit appeared, in 
other Baptist churches about fifteen 
years after that at Newton was estab- 
lished. 

About 1720 a man at Stratham married 
a Miss Thurber of Rehoboth, Mass. She 
was a Baptist, and at Stratham found 
herself alone in religious sentiments. 
Towards the close of her life, about 1760, 
she purchased and distributed in Strat- 
ham a work by Norcutt on Baptism. 
She said the time would come when there 
would be a Baptist church in Stratham. 
She died; but her prediction was veri- 
fied. 

There was in Stratham a practicing 
physician, Dr. Samuel Shepard. a native 
of Salisbury.Mass. Being on a visit toa 
sick person he took up one of the books 
Mrs. Scammon had distributed. He 
was convinced on reading it that the 
view of baptism was correct. He wasa 








member of the Congregational church, 
bat having embraced Baptist sentiments, 
he was baptized by immersion by Dr. 
Hezekiah Smith of Haverhill, Mass. 
‘There was an extensive religious inter- 
est; a Baptist church was organized in 
Deerfield and one in Stratham in 1770, 
and that same year Dr. Shepard was or- 
dained in Stratham by Dr. Stillman, of 
Boston, and others. 

Dr. Shepard immediately took up his 
residence in Brentwood, where he gath- 
ered a church in 1771. He continued to 
practice asa physician, but devoted him- 
self largely to the sacred calling. In his 
own section he organized branches of 
the Brentwood church. These were 
five, viz: Lee and Nottingham, united, 
Hawke (now Danville), and Hampstead, 
united, Epping, Northwood and Salis- 
bury. Inthe Brentwood church, with 
the branches, there were at one time al- 
most 700 members. Some of these 
branches afterwards became separate 
churches. 

Dr. Shepard went abroad occasionally 
into Straffrod and Grafton Counties, 
preaching and adding members to church- 
es. He was earnest indefence of what he 
considered Bible truth. And when the 
principles of the Baptists were assailed, 
he resorted to the pen and the press for 
areply. At least five works in pamph- 
let form were published. He closed his 
active and useful life at his home in 
Brentwood, Nov. 4, 1816, aged 76 years. 

There were Baptists in the vicinity of 
Dover quite early. Rev. Hezekiah Smith 
of Haverhill, Mass., visited Madbury, 
N. H. and Berwick, Me., and in 1768 a 
church was formed in Berwick. Aug. 
14, 1776, William Hooper of Berwick 
was ordained in that town. Later, a 
portion of the Baptists in Berwick, and 
several living in Madbury, were consti- 
tuteda church. Mr. Hooper took up 
his residence in Madbury, preached there 
and in other places, and died in Madbury, 
in 1827, aged 82 years. Noah Hooper, a 
son of his, preached mostly in Maine, 
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and died at Great Falls, on the Berwick 
side, in 1853. A son of this last is Rey. 
Noah Hooper of Exeter, who has been 
a preacher beetween forty and fifty 
years. 

In Dr. Shepard's time, Elias Smith, a 
very ready, popular speaker, was much 
in the lower part of this State. He was 
ordained in the open air before the old 
meeting-house in Lee,in July, 1792. The 
Baptists built a meeting house two miles 
northerly from Epping Centre, where he 
preached much; also in Newmarket, 
where he lived, and in Salisbury. In 
1892 he settled in Portsmouth. He left 
the Baptists and united with the people 
called Christians, and finally settled in 
Boston, where he was a Botanic physi- 
cian. 

After the gathering of the churches in 
the lower part of the State about the 
year 1770, as has been named, Baptist 
churches were formed in the northerly 
and westerly parts. as at Lebanon and 
Westmoreland in 1771, at Gilmanton in 
1772, Marlow in 1777, Croydon in 1778, 
Canterbury in 1779, Rumney, Holder- 
ness, Meredith, Chichester, and Barring- 
ton in 1780, New Hampton in 1782, Weare 
and Canaan in 1783. In Canaan Rev. 
Thomas Baldwin preached. This was 
the Thomas Baldwin, D. D., afterwards 
pastor of the Baldwin Place Baptist 
church in Boston from 1790 to his death 
in 1825. _ 

Some of the churches named became 
extinct, others changgd their denomina- 
tional relations to the Free Will Baptists 
about 1780, when that denomination 
was formed. 

In 1795, forty years from the organi- 
zation of the first Baptist church in the 
State at Newton, there were in New 
Hampshire forty-one Baptist churches, 
thirty ministers, and 2562 communicants. 
Thus it seems that the early growth of 
this denomination was rapid. Its in- 
crease in after years, if not so rapid, was 
still most encouraging. 














BY MAUD 


Do I pity you because I know you are 
impulsive? Most certainly I do, away 
down in the last corner of my poor sym- 
pathizing heart! For [know how—have 
passed through the pleasant experience— 
* been through the mill,” ground, pow- 
dered, pulverized and all, save the refin- 
ing process! 

I know how you do things which af- 
terwards cause you hours of mental re- 
gret; how you say something for which 
you would pull out your own tongue asa 
penalty; how you cut up some * half- 
wit” for an insulting remark, and then 
hate yourself for stooping to reply; how 
you go to the parish gathering, well pol- 
ished up with intentions of being quiet 
and lady-like, and then, in a moment 
when off your guard, you snap out an 
answer to your rector, making you blush 
with shame, and wish you had united 
with some other church where they had 
no superior members; how you go to 
prayer-meeting and ** giggle” when Dea. 
Jones says he ** can n't quite understand 
mys-tic-fied chapters of Revelations ;” 
how you go to some social gathering, 
chat, laugh, sing, and have a general 
good time, and then go home, think over 
what you have said and done, inwardly 
wish you had never been born, go to bed, 
and toss all night in a sort of mild delir- 
ium tremens; how you fervently pray 
and secretly resolve to rid yourself of 
this ever-present tormentor, and every 
time you make renewed efforts, find 
yourself plunged into deeper water:— 
and then how you weep, and beg of the 
hills and mountains to crumble down 
upon and annihilate you! 

Yes, I pity you, but your case is not a 


DO I? 


MULLEN. 


I believe there is no vice 


hopeless one. 
so great that now and then a little virtue 
won't peep out through the loopholes. 
The very element which to-day over- 
shadows you with a cloud of shame and 
regret, may to-morrow redeem you with 
its bright sunbeams of goodness. For 
instance, if you see an enemy drowning 
how soon you'll row your own life-boat 
out to his rescue, forgetting for the mo- 
ment how he has wronged you. If your 
neighbor, who has floated his colors far 
above your own, and failed to recognize 
your poor endeavors, lies sick and dying, 
how svon you are at his side administer- 
ing the soothing cordial, or, if need be, 
folding most tenderly the idle fingers 
above the silent breast—cancelling out 
the past, and remembering only the 
needs ofthe present! Or if a beggar 
comes to your door, telling her pitiful 
story and imploring assistance, how 
quickly you put your hand down deep 
into your pocket and take out the little 
gold treasure which you had saved to 
buy Kitty a wax doll. How you forget 
yourself and all your ** fine clothes’ when 
the demand comes for assistance in a 
poor family famishing for want of care, 
and with a disease contagious and fear- 
ful! 

I gave you the shadows—now you 
have the sunshine. Don’t despair! While 
the stones of mistakes are being rolled 
away from your door the sunshine of 
forgiveness shall steal in at its opening; 
for He who sits in judgment, wielding 
His pen of justice, shall gather up the 
cloud of error, draping the heart anew 
with folds of peace and reconciliation! 
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There is a deal of truth in the old ad- 
age—*a new broom sweeps clean.’’ No 
better illustration of the fact is afforded 
than in the success of the recent Belknap 
County fair at Laconia. While agricultu- 
ral fairs generally throughout the State 
have been ‘*on the wane” for several 
years past, various devices outside the 
ordinary attractions being resorted to, 
in order to bring out the people, and 
thus insure financial success, and then 
not always with the hoped for result, this 
first annual exhibition of the new Bel- 
knap County Society exceeded, in all re- 
spects, and especially in the essential 
matter of public attendance, the highest 
expectations of its most sanguine friends. 
On one day eight thousand people were 
present, and the receipts altogether, 
were suflicient to meet all the expenses 
of the exhibition, and to pay in large 
part, if not entirely, the cost of the ex- 
cellent grounds which the Society have 
secured. Sucha result must be not a 
little flattering to local pride in “little 
Belknap.” 

Friday, Sept. 14, was a memorable 
day in the history of *‘old Dover,” it 
being the occasion of the dedication of 
the monument to the soldiers of the 
Union, from Dover, who lost their lives 
in the War of the Rebellion. The mon- 
ument itself, which is a tasteful and 
unique structure of marble and granite 
twenty-three feet and four inches in 
height, was erected through the efforts 
of the Sawyer Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, under whose auspices 
the dedicatory ceremonies were conduct- 
ed. Gov. Prescott and several members 
of his staff were in attendance, and in 
addition to the local military and civic 
organizations, the Newmarket Guards 
and the Rochester and Pittsfield Posts of 
the Grand Army were present and joined 
in the procession, which was the finest'pa- 
geant witnessed in Dover for many years. 
Mayor S. H. Foye presided at the dedi- 


catory exercises. Rev. L. S. Coan of 
Alton delivered the poem, and Rey. Dr. 
Alonzo H. Quint, a well-known son of 
Dover, was the orator. In this connec- 
tion it may be remarked that Dr. Quint, 
as Masonic Grand Chaplain, took a prom- 
inent part in the dedication of the Army 
and Navy Monument in Boston on the 
Monday following. 





The statement is going the rounds of 
the press that there are now but eight 
students in the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Hanover. When we consider the 
liberal endowment resulting from the 
land grant of the federal government, 
which this institution received, and the 
yearly appropriations which the State 
Legislature has made inits aid, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it is not, on 
the whole, a ** paying investment.’’ We 
do not contend or believe that in the in- 
struction afforded, or in the general 
practical management of the institution, 
ours is inferior to other Agricultural Col- 
leges; but even were it conclusively 
shown to be superior in these respects, so 
long as the results are what they are, so 
long as sucha limited number of our 
young men avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered, and of this limited 
number but a small proportion subse- 
quently engage in agricultural pursuits, 
it must be conceded, even by the warm- 
est friends of the institution, that it has 
thus far practically proved a failure. We 
of New Hampshire are not alone in this 
experience. Similar institutions in other 
States have only accomplished similar 
results. The only inference to be drawn 
therefore, is, either that the farmers do 
not properly appreciate the advantages 
which these colleges offer, or that the 
fundamental idea upon which they are 
based is an erroneous one, and that class 
education, in any degree sustained at the 
public expense, must forever remain un- 
popular because unjust. 








